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ETHICS AND TELEOLOGICAL ACTIVITY 
OLAF STAPLEDON ' 


SIX ETHICAL THEORIES 

[ose seem to be at least six possible types of theory 

as to the status of the character that we call “good.” 

(1) It may be held that the word is used in such con- 
flicting manners that the only sane conclusion is that there is 
no one character which is the essential meaning of the word. 
(2) Or it may be claimed that in the last resort what we mean 
by saying that anything is good is that it gives someone pleas- 
ure, or at least that it is capable of doing so. (3) At the oppo- 
site pole from this theory is the view that good is simply a 
certain unanalyzable character of objects, and is absolutely 
independent of anyone’s awareness of it. (4) It is possible, 
however, to take a middle course between these two incompat- 
ible positions. It may be held, on the one hand, that good is 
meaningless apart altogether from consciousness, that it nec- 
essarily involves awareness on the part of someone; yet on 
the other hand that the goodness of anything is absolutely in- 
dependent of anyone’s judgment as to its goodness. In this 
view a distinction is made between the awareness which is the 
value-judgment, and is simply a case of cognition, and the 
awareness which is constitutive of goodness, and is said to be 
a case of feeling. Thus in this view the goodness of a thing is 
constituted by the pleasant feeling that it affords or might af- 
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ford, but not constituted by anyone’s judgment that it does af- 
ford the feeling. 

I shall not here discuss any of these four views. The first 
three appear to me to be inadequate to deal with the facts of 
ethical experience, and the fourth, I believe, can be reduced 
to the second. 

There are two other theories, however, and these I pro- 
pose to discuss. It is possible to effect a compromise between 
the second and third theories in manners different from that 
of the fourth. (5) In the first place it may be claimed that 
though good is meaningless apart from mind, it is not to be 
derived from the feeling-aspect of mind, but from the striy- 
ing-aspect. Feeling, it may be said, is an abstraction from the 
concrete fact of the felt success or failure of mind’s conscious 
striving. Pleasure and pain presuppose activity or tendency 
to activity. We feel pleased or displeased about the success 
or failure of the activity on which we are engaged. This is in 
accord with that “hormic” psychology which finds conation 
more fundamental than affection. From this position it seems 
to follow that what we value is primarily not feelings but the 
success of our enterprises. And in this view the essence of 
what we mean by “good” is not the abstraction, pleasure, but 
the more concrete “achievement of willed ends,” of those 
ends which are indicated by the hormic nature of mind. On 
the other hand, it is insisted that what we value is the success 
of mind’s enterprises, the success of conscious conations. In 
this view, as in the fourth, it is meaningless to call the achieve- 
ment of a process good unless that achievement is directly or 
indirectly related to consciousness. But whereas in the fourth 
theory good derives ultimately from affection, in this fifth 
theory it derives ultimately from conation. 

I shall try to show that this fifth view, in spite of obvious 
advantages, leads on to a superficially less plausible but actu- 
ally more satisfactory view, which may be briefly stated as 
follows. (6) What we call good is in the last resort the attain- 
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ment of an end posited in the nature of some teleological 
process; but it is not essential to the goodness of such attain- 
ment that it should be related, either directly or indirectly, to 
consciousness. In very many cases, of course, consciousness 
is a constituent of events that we should call good, just be- 
cause in very many cases the teleological process in question 
is a process in which consciousness is a factor, or the teleolog- 
ical end is an end in which consciousness is a factor. But es- 
sentially what we mean by good is the fulfilment of teleolog- 
ical activity, whether or not consciousness plays a part in 
that activity, and whether or not there is awareness of its 
fulfilment. 

In this view, then, good is entirely independent of con- 
sciousness; but on the other hand it is not simply a static 
character of certain objects in the sense that yellow is a char- 
acter of certain objects. It presupposes teleological activity 
on the part of the object, and is essentially and in general the 
fulfilment of teleological activity. 

Whether we should say that in this view good involves 
the activity of mind depends on our definition of mind. If by 
“mind” we mean just that which is capable of spontaneous 
teleological activity, then clearly good involves mind. But if 
by “mind” we mean more than this, if in fact mind necessarily 
involves awareness of teleological activity, or if it involves 
conscious conation, then in the theory under discussion good 
does not necessarily involve mind. For my part I find the use 
of the words “mind” and “mental” without reference to con- 
sciousness very confusing and unnecessary. 


TELEOLOGICAL ACTIVITY 


Clearly the view which I have been describing demands 
a discussion of the meaning of “teleological.’”’ Can a process 
be teleological if it is not derived directly or indirectly from 
conscious purpose? If teleology involves consciousness, clear- 
ly a theory which relates good to teleological activity, yet 
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denies that it is related to consciousness, is inconsistent. In 
this case we should have to revert to the fifth ethical theory, 
But from this position we should, I think, be driven step by 
step through the fourth to the second theory, namely, to he- 
donism. This would not matter if we could stay there. But 
we should soon be harried thence into the third theory, name- 
ly, that good is an unanalyzable objective character. And 
thence we should once more be chivvied into the fourth and 
fifth. It is worth while, therefore, to inquire into the nature 
of teleology so as to discover whether there is any initial im- 
possibility in the sixth theory. 

Professor Broad defines teleology by means of a hypo- 
thetical reference to design." A system, he says, is teleolog- 
ical “provided it acts as if it were designed for a purpose.” 
But it still “remains a question of fact whether the system 
was actually the result of a design in someone’s mind.” Artifi- 
cial machines do result from design in some mind; but organ- 
isms “are teleological systems which seem nevertheless to 
arise without design.” The machine is a case of “external 
teleology”; the organism, a case of “internal teleology.” 

How must a system act so as to fulfil the description that 
“it acts as if it were designed for a conscious purpose”? 
Superficial examination of its form and behavior, and detailed 
examination of its minute structure, says Professor Broad, 
must both suggest conscious purpose such as “a rational be- 
ing might be likely to entertain.” Now this definition is per- 
haps not very satisfactory, for it entails a purely subjective 
reference. How are we to say what purposes a rational being 
is likely to entertain? But a more objective definition of tel- 
eological behavior may be devised. The sort of activity which 
we are tempted to ascribe to conscious purpose is, in the first 
place, activity which, in varying circumstances, varies in such 
a manner as to attain an identical result. Now a purely phys- 
ical system may behave in this way. All the water that rains 


*C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, pp. 81 ff. 
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on the hills may find its way by one route or another to sea- 
level. This, we should say, is not teleological activity. But if 
we saw the water jumping over obstacles “‘to attain its end,” 
we might suspect teleological activity. The jump, of course, 
might be due to hidden mechanical laws; and then it would 
not be teleological. The activity of an artificial machine, cer- 
tainly, is purely mechanical; yet it is a case of “external tel- 
eology”’; but this simply means that the form of the machine 
is to be explained by reference to another and internally tel- 
eological system, namely, the engineer. We may then define 
teleological activity as activity which, varying in such a man- 
ner as to attain an identical result in varying circumstances, 
cannot even in theory be fully described in terms of purely 
physical laws. Or better, so as to avoid the negative form, we 
may say that an adequate description of teleological activity 
involves, over and above physical laws, reference to an end; 
or more precisely that the activity does not invariably follow 
the course described by physical laws, but sometimes defi- 
nitely departs from it in such a manner that some special kind 
of result will be attained. 

There may be in the world no activity which accords with 
this description. On the other hand many persons suspect 
very strongly that the activity of living organisms is partly 
of this kind. Some would account for it in terms of an “entel- 
echy” or vital principle interfering with the course of mechan- 
ical events. Others would say that at the level of organization 
which characterizes living things this new way of behaving 
“emerges.” For my part I much prefer the latter view; but 
this is not the place to discuss emergence. Here I am only 
concerned to urge that activity of this kind, defined as teleo- 
logical, does not necessarily involve any reference (direct or 
indirect ) to consciousness, that it no more involves conscious- 
ness than the concept of mechanism involves consciousness. 
We have become so familiar with the concept of mechanism 
(as Professor Whitehead has pointed out) that we often re- 
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gard it as self-evident that things mus¢ interact mechanical- 
ly; and when we suspect that things are not acting purely 
mechanically, we feel impelled to introduce conscious pur- 
pose to “explain” their irregularity. We do not think it nec- 
essary to say that atoms and electrons move as they do be- 
cause they consciously want to get away from their preceding 
unpleasant conditions. We merely record the fact that they 
do act in certain manners, and that their actions can only be 
adequately described by reference to preceding conditions. 
Similarly, then, with teleological activity, we are not com- 
pelled to suppose that an internally teleological system be- 
haves as it does because some mind has conceived a conscious 
purpose with regard to it. We must merely record the fact 
that such an entity behaves (in certain respects) in such man- 
ners that certain results will be attained. We have to take 
into account, in describing its behavior, not merely physical 
laws, but also certain teleological laws. 

This point may be illustrated by an analogy. In New- 
tonian physics it was assumed that bodies left to themselves 
would continue in uniform motion in a straight line. Grav- 
itating bodies do not do so; therefore it was necessary to 
postulate a “force” of gravitation pulling them from the 
straight course. In Einstein’s theory of gravitation, however, 
no force is needed. In a gravitational field a moving body 
follows a geodesic, i.e., the shortest possible course in space- 
time; but in the neighborhood of matter geodesics are differ- 
ent from geodesics remote from matter. Similarly, then, with 
teleology. If we assume that matter “left to itself” must al- 
ways act mechanically, we must postulate some special ex- 
traneous “force,” in this case a hidden consciousness, to ac- 
count for cases in which it observably acts teleologically. But 
apart from the initial assumption of pure mechanism there is 
no need to postulate consciousness to account for teleological 
behavior. Rather we should simply say that, in certain con- 
figurations or organizations, matter assumes new ways of act- 
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ing, namely, teleological ways. Metaphorically we might say 
that the geodesic is different where matter attains certain 
kinds of organization. Of course this is not to deny that, 
where consciousness observably does occur, it may influence 
the course of activity. 

Before returning to the discussion of the types of ethical 
theory we may note one other point with regard to teleolog- 
ical activity. A full discussion of the relation of teleological 
activity to physical activity might lead to any one of three 
conclusions. (a) The defined difference between the two 
might continue to appear a fundamental difference. In this 
case good, according to our sixth kind of ethical theory, would 
involve a particular kind of activity, namely, teleological ac- 
tivity, and not the other. On the other hand, (0) full discus- 
sion might enable us to “reduce” non-conscious teleological 
activity to the laws of physical activity. In this case good 
would involve a particular kind of physical activity, namely, 
the teleological kind. But finally we might perhaps find in 
obviously teleological activity a key to the hidden nature of 
all activity, concluding that even physical activity is at heart 
teleological, and that the very concept of activity necessarily 
involves teleology. Such a conclusion would not justify a pan- 
psychic view of physical nature, but it would force us to hold 
(within the terms of our sixth ethical theory) that every kind 
of “fulfilment of activity,” or of tendency to activity, is in its 
degree good. This view would have been necessitated by our 
inquiry into the essential meaning of the word “good,” to- 
gether with our inquiry into the essential nature of activity.’ 


A THEORY OF CONATION 


If the foregoing account of teleology is correct, we may 
briefly describe the psychology of conation as follows: The 


*In The Journal of Philosophical Studies (June, 1927), I have argued that good 
is relative to the activity of dynamic objects (i.e., active substances), without solv- 
ing the question as to whether this activity must be teleological or not. I shall here 
argue that, to be the ground of good, activity must be teleological. 
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presupposition of every act of conation, whether “blind” im- 
pulse or desire or fully self-conscious will, is a teleological 
activity or tendency distinct from the conative act itself. At 
the lowest level the activity is purely physiological; the im- 
pulse, in so far as it is mental at all, is an act of acceptance 
of, or active espousal of, some activity of the body itself. De- 
sire may set as its goal the realization of some such purely 
physical activity of the body. At higher levels the teleolog- 
ical activity may be psychical. The goal of desire, or of con- 
sidered will, may be the fulfilment of some psychical capacity 
of the individual. But in this case, no less than in the others, 
the activity or tendency which is desired or willed is strictly 
objective to, and logically prior to, the mental act of willing 
its fulfilment. For there to be any conscious conation at all 
there must be awareness of a hormic drive or tendency, 
awareness vague or precise, true or erroneous. For there to 
be not merely “blind” impulse but explicit desire or will, 
there must be prevision, true or false, of the supposed goal 
of the activity, prevision sometimes merely of an immediate 
goal, at other times of a goal more remote. Every conative 
act, then, consists in the acceptance or espousal of some hor- 
mic tendency; every case of feeling (pleasant or unpleasant) 
is consequent on the cognized success or failure of the hormic 
tendency. 

It is obvious that this account of conation is derived from 
Professor W. McDougall, though I fear he would not approve 
of my contention that conation presupposes cognition of tend- 
ency. Yet I venture to hold to this point. It seems, indeed, to 
be implied in any theory in which conscious conation is de- 
rived from hormic processes prior to consciousness. The sim- 
plest illustration of the principle is perhaps the case of desir- 
ing to sneeze. I desire to sneeze when I am aware that my 
body is tending to sneeze, and without awareness of the tend- 
ency the desire is inconceivable. And the psychological pre- 
supposition of a “blind” impulse unaccompanied by desire is 
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that the subject must be aware of his body as tending to some 
activity or other without his foreseeing the activity’s goal. 

If this analysis is correct, then a conscious conative act 
presupposes cognition of some objective teleological process, 
just as feeling presupposes conation. And further, the cogni- 
tion presupposes in the last resort some actual teleological 
activity, however erroneously cognized. At every ‘evel there 
must be (for there to be conation at all), (a) a hormic tend- 
ency on the part of a body, a personality, a society, or of 
something or other capable of teleological activity, and (0) a 
situation cognized in relation to that tendency. This act of 
cognition constitutes a value-judgment, an act of valuation. 
It does not create the value; it merely registers the value of 
the situation in relation to the hormic tendency. 

Now this cognitive act of valuation is distinct from, and 
logically prior to, the conative act which consciously wills the 
fulfilment of the hormic activity. The conative act is some- 
thing over and above the act of valuation. It is an unanalyz- 
able mental fiat. But on the other hand it is inconceivable 
save as a consequence of an act of valuation. In fact the cog- 
nitive act of valuation is the motive source and raison d’étre 
of the conative act. And in its turn the cognitive act of valua- 
tion is only a value-judgment in that it cognizes a teleological 
process objective to itself. 

We may conclude this psychological description by say- 
ing that: we feel because we espouse a cause; we espouse the 
cause because we cognize it as a cause, i.e., as a teleological 
process on the part of something within our ken; and finally, 
we cognize the teleological process as such because (apart 
from errors of cognition) it really is so. 

If it be asked how we come to espouse some teleological 
processes and not others, the answer in brief must be that we 
espouse more readily those teleological processes which are 
more familiar, and that when there is conflict between the 
less and the more familiar we all too often accept the latter 
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even when objectively they are minor processes. We have 
habits and inherited conative tendencies of espousing the 
familiar, central, and objectively minor teleological proc- 
esses, such as those of our body, even at the expense of others 
which we cognize as objectively major. But even these vari- 
ous automatic conational tendencies are themselves derived 
in the last resort from cognition of teleological processes. The 
whole moral progress of the race seems to consist in the ad- 
vance from this “automatism” by which we espouse the famil- 
iar and minor processes even when we know them to be minor 
and to be in conflict with major processes. And this advance 
is apparently due to the exercise of the unique mental fiat or 
“act of will” which, after a value-judgment has been made, 
can, for the sake of an espoused cause, transcend the auto- 
matism that would otherwise come into action. 

With regard to the objectivity of telelogical tendencies 
the following objection might be raised: It might be admitted 
that in human and animal psychology every conscious act of 
conation involves a teleological tendency objective to the act 
itself; but, it might be argued, such teleological tendencies 
themselves presuppose conscious conation in the mind of God. 
We, in fact, are teleological by virtue of God’s conscious pur- 
pose; for, it may be said, teleological activity is inconceiv- 
able apart from the purpose of some mind. Thus biological 
teleology becomes evidence for theism. 

To this argument we must reply as follows: The premise 
is that teleological activity is inconceivable save as a result of 
conscious conation. But we have seen that in human and 
animal psychology conscious conation itself presupposes ob- 
jective teleological tendencies. We have then no reason to 
assume that in divine psychology the situation is reversed. 
If there be a God with conscious purposes, his divine acts of 
conation themselves presuppose teleological tendencies on the 
part of an active substance objective to the divine acts of 
conation. 
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The same argument may be used against Professor Mc- 
Dougall’s animism. For him our conscious conation involves 
prior teleological tendencies outside our consciousness, but 
these tendencies inhere in something psychic. The only rea- 
son, however, for holding that this something is psychic is 
that it is teleological. And if we once grant that for us tel- 
eological activity is prior to our consciousness, we have no 
right to assume that it is ever essentially dependent upon 
consciousness. 

ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS 

I will now try to state the implications of the fifth and 
sixth ethical theories in relation to the foregoing account of 
conation. 

The claim of the fifth theory is that it accepts from each 
of the previous three theories (mentioned at the outset) all 
that is true, while rejecting all that is false. It claims to state 
the facts of ethical experience in such a way that good ap- 
pears as necessarily related to consciousness, yet as more 
fundamental than, and not dependent on, feeling. It asserts 
that pleasure, though a criterion of goodness, is not itself an 
essential constituent of everything that is intrinsically good. 
What is essential to the intrinsic goodness of anything is, 
according to the theory, that it should consist in the achieve- 
ment of mind’s conscious activity. 

In relation to the view of conation stated before the the- 
ory may therefore be described as follows: For value to 
emerge, it is not sufficient that there should be teleological 
activity. That activity must also be consciously willed. Thus, 
to use a phrase of Professor G. E. Moore’s, in this theory any- 
thing that is intrinsically good must be an “organic whole” 
consisting of (a) a teleological process, (b) conscious espous- 
al of that process, and (c) consciousness of the fulfilment of 
the process. No one of these factors is good by itself; for 
goodness is a characteristic of wholes composed of all these 
three elements. It may be questioned whether consciousness 
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of the fulfilment of mental activity is essential to goodness, 
The reason for including it is that fulfilment of activity that 
is mental seems to entail consciousness of fulfilment. Here I 
think we come upon a real inconsistency in the theory. For in 
insisting that the activity that is the ground of goodness must 
be mental activity, and that good is relative to consciousness, 
the theory does seem to imply that consciousness of fulfil- 
ment is essential to goodness. But consciousness of fulfilment 
is a case of cognition, and is in fact a value-judgment which 
asserts a value, but does not create it. 

In the sixth theory, on the other hand, it is claimed that 
the possibility of value emerges wherever there is a teleolog- 
ical process, whether or not there is conscious espousal of the 
process; and that, whether or not there is awareness of the 
fulfilment of the process, the fulfilment itself is good. 

Now the difference between the theories might be re- 
garded as merely a verbal difference, arising out of the am- 
biguity of the word “good.” There is no doubt that we do as 
a matter of fact often use the word “good” in each of the 
senses implied in the theories, and of course in other senses 
also. Sometimes people say that to be thrown upon his own 
resources would be good for a certain boy whether he wills it 
or not. In saying this they sometimes mean merely that the 
boy would get more pleasure out of life in the long run if he 
learned to stand by himself. With this use we are not con- 
cerned, for in both theories it is held that pleasure is not con- 
stitutive of goodness. In both theories feeling is regarded as 
consequent on a value-judgment; and in both it is held that a 
value-judgment cannot itself be constitutive of the value 
which it values. 

Sometimes, however, people mean (by such a statement 
as we are considering ) something in accord with the fifth the- 
ory, namely, that the boy would attain in the long run con- 
sciousness of fulfilment of more complex and diverse willed- 
teleological-activities. He would in fact become a richer, 
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more developed, personality, and consciously so. Thus it is 
insisted that his being thrown out into the world is only to be 
justified in the last resort by his comsciousness of rich and 
successful willed activity. (Of course it may be meant some- 
times that he may become a more useful member of society, 
whatever happens within his own consciousness. But it is 
still assumed that consciousness is the essential ground of 
goodness, though in this case the consciousness of others. ) 
Sometimes, however, people mean (by such a statement as 
we are considering) something more in accord with the sixth 
theory. They regard the boy as a being having certain ca- 
pacities of development, and as in fact tending to develop 
teleologically into a greater being. And they judge that, just 
because he is of this nature, it is good that he should fulfil his 
potentiality. It is good, they would say, whether he ever, in 
all his life, consciously wills to do so or not. In fact, for them 
the goodness of his development is not relative to his con- 
sciousness at all, but relative to his hormic nature. If, per 
impossibile, he were to attain a high degree of development, 
yet always consciously to will to have remained in his childish 
state of undevelopment, yet his development would be in- 
trinsically good. We may, indeed, imagine the case of a man 
who at the end of his life should look back on his career and 
say, “I have known much, and I have done much. Few 
could have lived with the intensity and breadth that I have 
achieved. Yet I have ever longed to be quit of it all. For the 
only blessed state is the insensitivity and passivity of astone.” 
Of such a case some would maintain that, apart altogether 
from any service which he might have rendered to his fel- 
lows, and also in spite of his own perverse will, this man’s life 
would have been intrinsically good. And further, it would be 
maintained that this would be so not essentially because his 
life consisted in rich activity of a conscious kind, but just 
because it consisted in the fulfilment of his nature’s capacity. 
From this view it would follow that in the case of plants, even 
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if they have no consciousness whatever, their free develop- 
ment would be an intrinsic good just because it constituted 
the fulfilment of a teleological nature. The fulfilment of 
merely mechanical processes, however, would not, in this 
view, be good unless indeed it were to be found that mechan- 
ical activity itself ultimately involved teleology. 

Clearly the difference between these views about the boy 
might be regarded as merely verbal; and indeed the two eth- 
ical theories under discussion seem but to reflect two common 
and incompatible uses of the word “good.” For in our daily 
thoughts we do, as a matter of fact, often regard good as both 
relative to consciousness and as independent of conscious- 
ness. That we often regard good as relative to pleasure or to 
the achievement of purpose is obvious. Perhaps less obvious 
today, but no less common, is the assumption that certain 
kinds of conduct are intrinsically good quite apart from any- 
one’s will, even apart from God’s will. Now so long as we are 
aware of the various factors of the value situation, it does not 
perhaps greatly matter which of them we dignify with the 
word “good.” On the other hand, perhaps one usage of the 
word is more significant and more coherent than the other, 
and should alone be accepted in philosophy. 

I believe this to be the case, and that this most significant 
meaning of the word “good” is that which is involved in our 
sixth theory, for the following reasons. It is generally agreed 
to call “good” that state of affairs which ought to be. Within 
any limited sphere, or universe of discourse, to say that any- 
thing is “good” implies always that it ought to be. This 
means essentially that, apart altogether from anyone’s desire 
for it, the thing is in some sense needed for the fulfilment of 
the capacities of the sphere itself, whether that sphere be a 
limited region of existence or the universe. Now the concept 
of “need” seems to imply a teleological activity working to- 
ward some end. But it does not, so far as I can see, imply 
consciousness of that activity or conscious espousal of that 
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activity. An upholder of the fifth theory would of course ob- 
ject that the word “need” and the phrase “ought to be” can 
only be used significantly in reference to the conscious will of 
someone or other; in fact, that what is good must be good for 
someone, for some conscious mind, and that good is a char- 
acter of organic wholes in which consciousness is a member. 
But this view seems arbitrary if once we admit that, for con- 
scious conation to occur at all, there must be some objective 
teleological tendency; in fact that what we desire is neither 
states of pleasure nor states of fulfilled will, but the fulfilment 
of objective activities. 

The intuitive apprehension that a certain state of affairs 
“ought to be” is crucial for the understanding of what we 
really mean by “good” when we are using the word seriously. 
To say that a thing ought to be is to imply (a) that there is a 
need for it, and (b) that there is no objectively greater need 
in conflict with it. The apprehension that a thing ought to be 
may fittingly be described as an apprehension that the thing 
is “desirable,” within the sphere under consideration, whether 
that sphere be a limited universe of discourse, such as the 
needs of one’s own body, or whether it be the needs of the 
universe as a whole. The thing that is called “desirable” is 
said to be so because of its own nature, and not because we, 
or any other persons, or the ideally developed mind, do or 
might desire it. When it is desired, it itself creates the desire 
for it by its own intrinsic character; though obviously it can 
only create desire in a mind capable of desiring something or 
other. 

Since the time of Aristotle it has been commonly objected 
to this view of the desirable that it is inconceivable that mere 
cognition should ever cause desire. There must, it is said, be 
something “in our own nature” by virtue of which we desire, 
even when what we desire is “the desirable.”’ Now this is true 
merely in the sense that only beings capable of desiring can 
desire at all; it does not, or should not, deny that what we 
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desire is determined by activities objective to the act of de- 
sire, by needs whose fulfilment we cannot desire unless first 
we are aware of them as needs inherent in some object or 
other within our mental horizon. 

In the sphere of moral desire it is fairly easy to see that 
the moral choice is determined by the intrinsic character, the 
desirability, of the moral end itself. But in this sphere, 
though choice is seen to be determined by something objec- 
tive to the moral agent, we are too apt to suppose that this 
objective determinant, though independent of our own con- 
sciousness, is essentially relative to the conscious will of other 
individuals or of God, and that apart from this there would 
be no obligation. On the other hand, in a more humble sphere, 
namely, the desire for the fulfilment of one’s own bodily 
processes, it is clear (according to the principles of a hormic 
psychology) that the relative desirability of the end is de- 
rived, not from consciousness at all, but from something more 
fundamental, namely, the teleological nature of the organism. 
But in this sphere it is less easy to see that this determination 
of conscious desire is psychologically just as strictly objective 
as in the case of moral choice. We are aware of the body’s 
needs as in fact needs of one object (the central object) with- 
in our mental content, and therefore we desire their fulfil- 
ment. 

The truth is that in each sphere we intuitively apprehend 
that a certain end is desirable, that (within the particular 
sphere) this end ought to be achieved. And upon the ground 
of this cognitive judgment we may proceed to desire, or will, 
the end. Many no doubt would deride the notion that the de- 
sire for food or sexual activity is essentially moral in the sense 
that it is objectively determined. But a strict discrimination 
between the subjective mental activity and the psycholog- 
ically objective environment, which includes the body, forces 
us to this conclusion. Why should I will my body’s free activ- 
ity rather than the reverse? To say that something in my 
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nature as a psychical subject makes me do so is no real an- 
swer. The fact is simply that I intuitively apprehend the tel- 
eological tendency of my body, and intuitively apprehend its 
free activity as good, as being, at least within a limited uni- 
verse of discourse, desirable. 


SUMMARY 

Assuming on the one hand that good is not dependent on 
feeling, and on the other that it is not simply a unique char- 
acter of certain objects, I have tried to show that essentially 
what we mean by good is the fulfilment, or progressive ful- 
filling, of the activities of teleologically active substances. 
This view is suggested both by our intuitive experience of 
moral obligation as objective, and by a psychological theory 
in which conscious conation presupposes teleological tend- 
encies objective to the act of conation. 

West Kirsy, ENGLAND 





THE FUNCTION OF THE PROPAGANDIST 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


HE ORTHODOX democrat holds that every man 
has a duty correlative with a right to his own opin- 
ion; a duty to share in the common quest for sound 
social policy. The man in the street phrases the idea pithily 
enough when he says that everyone ought to stand up for the 
right as he sees it. This means that the citizens of a demo- 
cratic polity should disclose any facts known to them which 
would aid the community in reaching a wise decision, and 
that they should be outspoken in praise and blame, criticism 
and suggestion, admonition and warning. In the dictum of 
Burke which appealed so strongly to Woodrow Wilson, ‘“Pub- 
lic duty demands and requires that what is right should not 
only be made known, but made prevalent; that what is evil 
should not only be detected, but defeated.”” Government by 
discussion, which dissolves the cake of custom, fosters orig- 
inality, and nourishes animated moderation requires, accord- 
ing to Bagehot, the setting out of “the arguments required to 
determine political action with such force and effect that they 
really should determine it.” 

An obvious corollary of the major proposition is that men 
who desist from political discussion, or who, refusing to speak 
their own minds, give currency to the views of others with 
whom they do not concur, have transgressed against de- 
mocracy. 

It is true that the community has tacitly acquiesced in 
certain limitations upon this principle. Reticence is some- 
times condoned, and, indeed, constrained. Facts which are 
come by within the preserves of intimacy are respected, and 
the friend, the medical and legal adviser, and the agent are 
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supposed to commit no breach of confidence, apart from the 
most unusual circumstances.* 

For those who live, not by reticence, but by the affirma- 
tive propagation of opinions in which they do not privately 
concur, society has granted very grudging exemptions from 
its ruling principle. The diplomat and the lawyer are con- 
spicuous and even honorable members of society; yet there 
are many detractors who murmur against them. Sir Henry 
Wotton’s famous “merriment,” defining the diplomat as “‘an 
honest man who is sent to lie abroad for the good of his coun- 
try,” is perennially popular. And who has not sympathized 
occasionally with Sandburg’s horses who nicker when the 
hearse goes by with a lawyer? 

Since the professional propagandist is engaged in spread- 
ing convictions which bear no necessary relation to his pri- 
vate beliefs, he joins the diplomat and the lawyer in flouting 
certain conventions of democracy, but he is an object of more 
intense distrust than they, since his goings and comings are 
still mysterious and therefore particularly ominous to the 
general public. 

When one stops to consider the antiquity in which his ori- 
gins are shrouded, public ignorance of the propagandist is 
truly remarkable. Wherever the chains of automatic fealty 
have been burst asunder, collective action depends upon coer- 
cion or persuasion. It is safer for even the tyrant to depend 
upon persuasion, since he cannot perpetually remain upon the 
alert. (“Even the tyrant must sleep.”) For the few who 
would rule the many under democratic conditions, there is no 
choice but persuasion. Resort may be had to the archaeologist 
to testify to the antiquity and the universality of propaganda, 
and he is able to point to the plastered walls of Pompeii upon 
which were painted the vivid red posters of the election which 
was in progress when Vesuvius erupted. Indeed, it has been 


*A remarkable gap in the literature of social science is the analysis of the zones 
of privacy in different communities and classes. 
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facetiously suggested—an unrecognized contribution to the 
science of vulcanism—that the impulsive volcano must have 
been exasperated beyond all endurance by campaign rhetoric. 
However trite the fact of propaganda may be to the stu- 
dent, the contemporary public shows a lively interest in find- 
ing out about it. In the United States it is still news to write 
about the four hundred associations, representing every shade 
of sentiment and interest, which nestle near the Capitol at 
Washington, and mediate between Congress, the president, 
the departments, the commissions, and the public, spending 
more than ten million dollars annually in the process. Al- 
most anywhere in post-war Europe it is possible to assemble 
an inquisitive audience to hear about the technique of propa- 
ganda which was employed in the late war. During the war 
itself every government tried to immunize itself against crit- 
icism by leading its nationals to believe that a prodigious 
enemy propaganda was behind every uncomplimentary ref- 
erence to the administration. In democratic countries the offi- 
cial propaganda bureau was looked upon with genuine alarm, 
for fear that it might be suborned to party and personal ends. 
The outcry in the United States against Mr. Creel’s famous 
Bureau of Public Information (or “Inflammation” helped to 
din into the public mind the fact that propaganda existed. 
In those countries which experienced military disaster the 
officer class has discovered an alibi in foreign propaganda. 
German generals have said, in effect, that their armies were 
never really beaten; they merely collapsed when the civilians 
became totally demoralized by foreign lies. Capitalistic coun- 
tries have been stridently worked up over “bolshevist propa- 
ganda” since the Revolution in Russia, and the Communists 
themselves talk incessantly about their own propaganda 
abroad and about capitalistic propaganda against them. 
The public’s discovery of propaganda has led to a great 
deal of lamentation over it. Propaganda has become an epi- 
thet of contempt and hate, and the propagandists have sought 
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protective coloration in such names as “public relations coun- 
cil,” “specialist in public education,” “public relations ad- 
viser.” Those who admit that the College of Propaganda at 
Rome once carried the light of the Gospel to the heathen say 
that the modern publicity department scatters darkness 
among the civilized. Propaganda, christened though not be- 
gotten, and certainly not forgotten, by the church, would ap- 
pear to have fallen upon evil days. 

But these expostulatory outbursts have produced pre- 
cisely nothing in the nature of social action in respect of prop- 
aganda. Such a state of affairs suggests that there must be 
something in the structure of our modern society which ren- 
ders the propaganda function peculiarly indispensable, and 
that an ethical system which is consonant with present prac- 
tices must be capable of restatement in a form which sanc- 
tions propaganda. Ethical judgments of one sort may kick 
against the pricks of the unmodifiable; but their probable fate 
will be to lose out to another set of ethical rationalizations 
which harmonize with the facts. It is within the scope of this 
paper to undertake to forecast a manner of thinking about 
the propagandist which will produce in all probability his 
ethical rehabilitation in democratic society. 

The propagandist is a species of advocate, and there are 
many ways to justify the function of advocacy. As an advo- 
cate the propagandist falls within the class of the lawyer, 
though he is subject to fewer restrictions. The propagandist 
operates upon the public; the lawyer is more commonly re- 
stricted to the judge and jury. The propagandist does not 
necessarily appear in public connection with his cause, nor 
does he stand liable to contempt of court. He is bound by no 
special traditions of presenting his material (such as the rules 
of evidence), and he is subject to no umpire who exercises a 
continuous censorship over the formal validity of his conten- 
tions. 

In common with the lawyer, he is a specialized advocate, 
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and it is possible to argue that the specialized advocate con- 
tributes to social harmony by satisfying various individuals 
and groups that they have had a fair chance to put their views 
before the community, and that it is no disgrace for them to 
abide by the result. Reduced to elementary terms, both liti- 
gation and legislation may be interpreted as substitutes for 
private violence, and those who give expert help in the proc- 
ess are performing a valuable social function. Regardless of 
how the legal or propaganda action terminates, the initiating 
parties can usually be made to feel that they have had a run 
for their money, and can accept a face-saving solution which 
would seriously humiliate them in direct bargaining with op- 
ponents and competitors. From this point of view technical 
obscurities are a positive advantage, for they add to the cir- 
cumambient prestige of the procedure. One heir who wants 
to beat out another for possession of an estate, or one com- 
petitor who wants to overreach another by possessing a cer- 
tain franchise, is able to take his case to the bar of the court 
or the legislature and accept possible defeat with equanimity. 
He has had a chance to put his views before the accredited 
agents of the community, and perhaps before the community 
itself. The opportunity of creating a considerable commotion 
—with the experienced assistance of the lawyer or propa- 
gandist—pacifies the vanity of individuals and satisfies the 
requirements of permanent social solidarity by reducing prov- 
ocation to private violence. 

The expert advocate more often than not contributes to 
social harmony by cultivating an attitude of social realism in 
the minds of those who consult him. Most lawyers have kept 
cases out of court by convincing irate people that the com- 
munity could not possibly see eye to eye with them, and that 
a direct solution of the specific difficulty ought to be accepted. 
The publicity expert, if consulted by the phantastical re- 
former or the revolutionist, may deflate exorbitant demands 
on society by calmly presenting the total picture of vested 
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inertia and hostility, and by calculating the outlay of money, 
time, and energy requisite to the production of so much as a 
fractional result. 

Propaganda, if vigorously used on all sides, makes for the 
maintenance of public interest in political affairs. The propa- 
gandist who is retained for political purposes has to compete 
with the rising competition of many other forms of social ac- 
tivity: sport, amusement, crime. That it is desirable to stim- 
ulate public attention to political matters is an axiom to every 
democrat. 

It is therefore possible to make out a case for the idea that 
the long-run interests of society may be served by adjudica- 
tors and propagandists at the sacrifice of conformity between 
private and public convictions on their part. 

The suggestion that propaganda in politics increases pub- 
lic interest in politics is frequently assumed to be tantamount 
to claiming that the chances for the emergence of truth are 
vastly improved. This proposition is open to serious question. 
In respect of those matiers about which the public is continu- 
ally making overt decisions of preference among competitors, 
error can in some measure be corrected by competitive pub- 
licity. The public is absorbing vast quantities of tooth-paste 
each year. Some advertisers have claimed that their product 
kills germs, and this has brought out a campaign financed by 
one advertiser to show that the function of paste is only to 
clean teeth. Whether this “publicity of truth” will eventually 
influence the buying public is unpredictable; in any case the 
prospects are brighter than in political life, where so much dis- 
continuity of public decision prevails. Part of the publicity of 
the late war was made up of outright lies, and it is by no means 
certain that the post-war exposure of some of these fabrica- 
tions will make it any the less easy to lie in the next one. Those 
who feel sure that propaganda creates immunity against its 
own excesses in the long run are indulging in a wish-phantasy, 
for the technical devices which are necessary to measure pub- 
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lic opinion itself are in a rudimentary state, and until they are 
brought to a proper precision, exact statements will be impos- 
sible.” 

Propaganda, considered as the technique of controlling 
attitudes by the manipulation of significant symbols, is no 
more moral or immoral than a pump handle. Whether spe- 
cialization in the technique can be justified in one’s mind de- 
pends upon the conviction that the long-run interest of so- 
ciety in social harmony will be served by expert mobilization 
of opinion as they have been served by expert litigation. My 
prediction is that the view of the matter favorable to the 
propagandist will be incorporated into our culture as informa- 
tion about him becomes more abundant and as his function 
of advocacy becomes assimilated to that of existing advo- 
cates. 

Whether propagandists receive this ethical laying-on of 
hands or not, propaganda will doubtless facilitate that rather 
large-scale reconstruction of democratic philosophy which 
has recently begun. Eulogistic democracy was the residuary 
legatee of absolutism, and surrounded the “will of the people” 
with the aura of sacred inscrutability which had hedged about 
the king. The practice of propaganda secularizes the attitude 
of the propagandist toward the public will. He approaches 
it, not necessarily with contempt, and certainly not with rev- 
erence, but with assurance that within limits it is capable of 
being manipulated. The “will of the people” is removed from 
sanctimonious taboo and reduced to the matter of fact. 

No one who has achieved this secular attitude can fail to 
discover that the ideal of the outspoken man, alluded to at 
the outset of this discussion, is wholly inapplicable to mod- 
ern society. The social setting in which the outspoken man 
flourishes is the sectarian village. There the good citizen is 
expected to unite himself monogamously to a single opinion 


* The most serious attempts to measure public opinion accurately are those of 
H. T. Moore, Floyd Allport, and L. L. Thurstone. 
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upon each single issue, and openly to cleave thereunto until 
death or derision do him part. The nature of this opinion is 
dictated by a consistent pattern of action which defines the 
gestures and activities appropriate to the sectarian in every 
conceivable circumstance. The consistency within the pat- 
tern is due to the predominant element within it, public loy- 
alty to God in word and deed, as interpreted by the God- 
fearing. Silent acquiescence in any activity which appears to 
comfort the unbeliever is disloyalty to God. 

In non-sectarian environments each individual is brought 
into situations which involve people whose background is 
drastically different from his own. If John McGrath is a 
Catholic, he must keep religion out of the discussion in his 
union meeting or disrupt the organization. Each social situa- 
tion furnishes a context in which a single functional dominant 
can prevail, and the individual is entangled in a variety of 
separate contexts. The price of permanence is reticence and 
socialization in the non-sectarian environment means violat- 
ing the formal ideal of outspokenness. Non-sectarian life 
proceeds upon the assumption of the divisibility of man, not 
upon his indivisibility. The rise of the propaganda specialist 
is the most extreme case in which disparity between public 
and private beliefs is unavoidable. 

If the practice of propaganda may be expected to con- 
tribute something to the restatement of democratic philos- 
ophy, it should not be supposed that it will be without influ- 
ence upon social science. The practitioner and the student of 
propaganda perceive the inadequacy of the conflict metaphor 
as an explanation of social change. Political events are today 
interpreted by social writers in terms of nation versus nation, 
class versus class, leader versus leader, party versus party. 
The supposition is that politics can be treated as a special 
case of mechanics, and that the parallelogram of forces is the 
fundamental pattern of social interpretation. 

This survival from the nineteenth century is not difficult 
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to connect with the social context in which it originated. De- 
mocracy transformed cliques at court into parties in the field. 
Nations arose to supplant or suffuse states. Industrialism 
drove a wedge between workers and employers. Physical 
science continued its overmastering progress, and mechanics 
reached a remarkable state of elaboration. Biologists popu- 
larized the unfortunate phrase, “survival of the fittest,” and 
in so doing gave the evolutionary process a distorted signif- 
icance in the public mind. Everywhere the notion of conflict- 
ing forces seemed to hold, and social scientists were not inde- 
pendent of the Zeitgeist. 

Now the working propagandist finds very little use for the 
notion of conflict, for it quickly degenerates into an idle and 
rather misleading metaphor. Let us assume that the propa- 
gandist is commissioned to create a sentiment favorable to 
the candidacy of John S. for president. His first operation is 
to survey the prevalent distribution of attitudes toward his 
candidate, classifying them by direction and intensity. The 
public falls into five rough categories: Those who are active- 
ly favorable, those who are inactive but who require the mat- 
ter to be but brought to their attention to become active, 
those who are actively hostile, those who are inactive but 
whose hostility will become active when the matter is brought 
to their attention, and those who are neutral or indifferent. 
The propagandist next decides upon whom he wishes to con- 
centrate, a decision which depends upon whether he needs a 
narrow or a sweeping majority. Those whom he wishes to in- 
fluence are next analyzed according to the culture-patterns 
in which they participate. What do they regard as assets? 
What symbols are there in terms of which a menace to these 
assets or a protector of these assets can be identified? What 
do they regard as desirable means of increasing their assets? 
What symbols are there in terms of which an obstacle or a 
helper can be identified? What are the mores and tastes of the 
group? What are the symbols in terms of which a conformer 
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or a violator of these standards can be identified? The propa- 
gandist is now in a position to define his problem more ex- 
plicitly. In general, it takes this form: How may existing 
culture-patterns be used to redefine the objects in which I am 
interested ?* 

Thus the propagandist is constrained to think of society 
as 2 process of defining and affirming meaning. His chief pre- 
occupation is with the modes of presentation which redefine 
meanings. 

The persistence of the conflict metaphor is due to the ap- 
proximately accurate picture it gives of one way in which 
events may be conceived at a moment of acute crisis. At an 
election it is possible to say that certain group combinations 
won and certain others lost. But this static version of events 
at one phase is no explanation of how they came to pass. How 
did the groups come to reach the definition of the situation 
which they possessed in the crisis? At once we are led to the 
processes involved in the dynamics of social meaning. 

Further reflection shows that the apparently simple crisis 
situation is not explicable in terms of the conflict metaphor. 
Quite often a dispute between A and B leads neither to the 
acceptance of A’s demands or B’s demands, nor to a com- 
promise of their demands in which they can identify their re- 
spective contributions; what emerges is a new and unantic- 
ipated solution which neither can regard as a victory or as a 
defeat. What has happened is that the redefinition of the 
situation has brought about an “integration” rather than a 
“compromise,” a “victory,” or a “defeat.” The distinction of 
having first caught the true implication of the psychological 
analysis of society belongs to Mary Follett. Practicing psy- 
chologists or propagandists are able to confirm and expand 
her work from their daily experience. 


* These technical issues are dealt with in some detail in the writer’s Propaganda 
Technique in the World War (London and New York, 1927), and “The Theory of 
Political Propaganda,” American Political Science Review, August, 1927. 
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In this age we think in terms of extending man’s conscious 
control over his future. What are the possibilities and the 
limitations of various forms of conscious control, such as 
bribery, non-violent coercion, violence, propaganda, and the 
rest? No one is better able to assemble a mass of relevant 
data for the determination of this question than the practic- 
ing propagandist, for he must keep the whole picture con- 
stantly in front of him. This may, indeed, be his most sig- 
nificant contribution to a stable body of social theory. 

It should not be overlooked that the engineering frame of 
mind reacts upon social policy. The social engineer, such as 
the propagandist, at once asks, when an objective is proposed, 
how much effort will be necessary to achieve a certain portion 
of the desired result. This habit of incessantly thinking of 
ways and means in immediate juxtaposition to objectives in- 
troduces a certain temperate realism in social programs which 
is notoriously lacking in many quarters. 

The considerations proposed in this discussion may be re- 
viewed at this point: The propagandist is here to stay in 
modern society. A democratic philosophy which has no sanc- 
tion for his activities will probably lose out to one which has. 
The propagandist will probably be assimilated to the advocate. 
The redefinition of democratic philosophy will be hastened 
by the secular attitude assumed by the propagandist toward 
the “public will.” The future of social science will be influ- 
enced by students and practitioners of propaganda, for they 
will favor the use of other categories than those furnished by 
the conflict metaphor, and they will contrbiute to an under- 
standing of the possibilities and limitations of conscious so- 
cial control. 

University oF CHICAGO 





HABIT AS AN EXPLANATORY CONCEPT IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


NSTINCT as category is now become suspect, and habit 
] <= to be its heir. Motor habits, language habits, im- 

plicit habits, habits of mind, unverbalized habits—these 
and their like are called in by social scientists to explain all 
human behavior. Habits seem more empirical than instincts. 
Instincts are denied by some; habits are admitted by all. The 
difficulty lies, not in proving that we have habits, but in de- 
fining the concept of habit and in determining to what extent 
it may validly be used. In recent literature the expression 
“nothing but habit” frequently occurs; for instance, that 
thinking is nothing but language habits. In such expressions 
“nothing but” is obviously the questionable phrase; and con- 
sequently our problem might be stated in a different way by 
asking what the emphasis upon habit excludes. 

Habit may be applied to conduct in a general sense to in- 
dicate that in conduct the time element is relevant, that, in 
other words, our conduct at the present time is not what it 
would have been if our past conduct had been different. In 
this sense, to say that conduct may be explained as habitual 
means that present conduct is intelligibly related to past con- 
duct and may be explained by showing its relation to past 
conduct. This much seems to be true, but not particularly 
significant. The problem would still remain of indicating the 
precise nature of the relation between present and past con- 
duct. In a more specific meaning habit may be used to desig- 
nate the repetition of conduct. If two responses occur together 
or if a certain stimulus is followed by a certain response, this 
may often be explained by reference to the fact that previ- 
ously the two responses, or the stimulus and the response, 
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occurred together. No explanation has been given as to why 
responses are repeated or as to why the two responses oc- 
curred together the first time. Nevertheless, we do give a par- 
tial explanation when we show that a particular linking of 
two responses is an instance of the general rule that conduct 
tends to be repeated. 

However useful the concept of habit may be when defined 
in this fashion, it is obvious that it cannot be applied to the 
whole of human conduct. It is relevant only when the two re- 
sponses are identical with two previous responses, or when a 
stimulus and a response are identical with a preceding stim- 
ulus and response; but an exact identity of present conduct 
with previous conduct is perhaps the exception rather than 
the rule. President Coolidge has never before been in exactly 
the same situation that he is in now, and never before has he 
responded in precisely. the same way. Consequently, his be- 
havior cannot be interpreted as habit in the simple sense of 
repetition of conduct. 

There is, however, an obvious extension of the meaning 
of habit. Present stimuli, while not identical with previous 
stimuli, are often made up of elements which were formerly 
stimuli, or they may be parts of former stimuli, or they may 
be made up of parts of former stimuli. In the same way, a re- 
sponse may be a part of a former response, or a whole includ- 
ing several former responses, or a whole made up of parts of 
several previous responses. The concept of habit may be ap- 
plied to such cases on the assumption that by analysis we find 
repetition. This broadening of the meaning of habit seems 
both valid and useful. It permits us to show repetitions in 
apparently new conduct, and to explain such conduct by 
means of these repetitions. The broadened concept of habit 
is so useful indeed that it tempts us to neglect or exclude 
other explanations and to disregard relations among responses 
other than the relation of identity of element. The result is 
the assertion that this or that is “nothing but” habit. 
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This assertion is by no means new. At the present time, 
however, it occurs frequently and is made with great vigor. 
Moreover, it has become associated with behaviorism, and, 
like behaviorism, with considerable complacency and assur- 
ance claims to be the representative and protégé of science 
and scientific method and to stand for objectivity and hard- 
headed sticking to facts. Such claims, however, though effec- 
tive as slogans, are not valid as arguments, since anyone can 
make them. Consequently it is not so presumptuous as it 
seems to subject this assertion to critical scrutiny. 

As an illustration we may take the views of Watson. Ac- 
cording to Watson’ any definite mode of acting not hereditary 
isa habit. Habit formation is the result of random movement 
and fixation of the successful movement. That is to say, be- 
fore a habit is formed conduct is random movement. Ap- 
parently random modes of acting are to be contrasted with 
definite modes of acting; and consequently conduct is either 
definite or random, and, if definite, either hereditary or habit- 
ual. Random and definite are not precise terms; but the gen- 
eral meaning that Watson gives them is not hard to see. Defi- 
nite modes of conduct apparently are made up of responses oc- 
curring in a more or less fixed and definite pattern or order. 
Random conduct, on the contrary, has no pattern or order. 
When a given stimulus is presented, within the limits of the 
individual’s repertoire of responses any response may be tried 
first, followed by any other. We may infer that so far as con- 
duct is random it does not require any explanation, and that 
consequently explanation is concerned, or at least concerned 
primarily, with the patterns in conduct, or with the presence 
of definite modes of conduct. Since all patterns are hereditary 
or else are habitual, all acquired patterns are habits. That is 
to say, if we find in human conduct any concomitance of re- 
sponses that is not hereditary and is not random then it must 


* All statements here criticized are based on his Psychology from the Stand point 
of « Behaviorist, 2d ed., chaps. viii, ix. 
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be explained as habit. Stating this in a positive fashion we 
may say that all acquired definite conduct is nothing but 
habit. 

Moreover, Watson says that where there are no identical 
elements in functions there is no transfer of training. In other 
words, if we find definite conduct that seems to be new, it 
really has a definite pattern because it is made up of elements 
of previous conduct. These statements apply not merely to 
such things as golf and tennis. On the contrary, language and 
thought processes are not different from other overt activity, 
and man’s verbal responses are similar to those of a rat in 
a maze. 

Before we attempt to analyze these contentions it should 
be said that they are not given as peculiar to Watson. Sub- 
stantially similar doctrines are stated by numerous other peo- 
ple. Though such doctrines are usually stated in such a way 
as to give them the prestige of modernity, they represent, as 
was indicated before, an old and even distinguished tradition. 

Perhaps the first question to be asked in regard to the as- 
sertion that all acquired conduct that has a definite pattern 
is habit is, What are the reasons for this assertion? This ques- 
tion is more easily asked than answered. So far as I know, the 
statement is usually made as being self-evident, or as being 
obviously demanded by scientific method, and the burden of 
proof is thrown on the critic. This procedure, however, is ob- 
scured by the presentation of various kinds of conduct that 
can be explained as habit, and by the assertion that if the con- 
duct is really definite this must be because it has elements in 
common with previous conduct. To take these one at a time: 

Experiment and empirical investigation do make it evi- 
dent that some conduct that does not look like habit can be 
explained as habit. But it should be noticed that the original 
assertion is essentially negative; there cannot be any definite 
patterns of conduct which are not habit. Of course this is not 
proved by showing that there are many definite patterns of 
conduct which are habit, or which can be explained as habit. 
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Moreover, the sweeping assertion that there cannot be 
any definite patterns of conduct which are not habit can be 
disproved by the demonstration of a single definite mode of 
conduct which cannot be explained as habit. Here, however, 
the other assertion is made use of. Here you have reasoning, 
Watson would say, which you think is not explainable as 
habit; but if you carry your analysis far enough, you will 
find identical elements which make it possible to explain rea- 
soning as habit. Evidently this statement is very difficult 
either to prove or to disprove. It is hard to disprove because 
it is indeed true that at any time you can find similarities be- 
tween present conduct and past conduct. It is hard to prove 
because it is difficult to show how these similarities do explain 
the specific conduct. In other words, similarities that you can 
always find do not seem very significant in explanation of 
peculiar kinds of actions. If there are identical elements 
whether an individual does this or that, how do the identical 
elements explain why he does this rather than that? 

This amounts to saying that a statement that is not 
proved is supported by a statement that is not disproved. On 
such a dark night all cats are black; and dogmatic statements 
other than this darksome one are evidently not in order. Per- 
haps the only solution is to examine certain kinds of conduct 
that do not seem to be habits and attempt to see whether ex- 
plaining them as habits is the simplest and most enlightening 
procedure. Perhaps the evidence is not conclusive, but there 
do seem to be responses which are not evidently explainable 
simply and convincingly as habits. 

Suppose we consider first responses that seem to be given 
a pattern by recognition of the logical relation of implication. 
If I say A is B implies that C is D, and ask myself what I can 
infer from that, then I say that I can infer that C is not D im- 
plies that A is not B. Or I may say that A implies B, B im- 
plies C, and therefore A implies C. Perhaps such inferences 
can be explained as the result of habit; but it seems much 
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simpler to say that the two statements A implies B and B im- 
plies C really do imply that A implies C; that, in other words, 
the two responses A implies B and B implies C determine a 
third response A implies C because the first two responses 
really do imply the third. A reverse illustration may be given. 
If I assert that it is inconsistent for anyone to say that only 
men should smoke and that nevertheless it is permissible for 
women to smoke if they wish, then is my statement the re- 
sult of habit, or is it really true that I have pointed out an 
inconsistency ? 

It is an obvious fact that it is possible to take a few state- 
ments to begin with—postulates or axioms—and from these 
to infer an almost infinite number of other propositions. And 
the inferences are not made arbitrarily. Something of this 
sort is done in mathematics, in symbolic logic, and to a smaller 
degree in other fields. Habits are rubbed together, if we may 
use the expression; and the result is a long string of logically 
determined propositions that are not habits. 

Such a procedure, of course, is not merely a mental affair. 
It is conduct and involves responses. On the face of it, the 
responses seem to be neither random nor habitual. Certain 
responses seem to determine other responses. Such facts, 
however, might be dismissed as insignificant because our in- 
ferences and the propositions we start with are merely vari- 
ous ways of saying the same thing. In other words, inference 
is concerned with purely verbal distinctions. It should be 
noticed, however, that we do not know that our inferences are 
merely different ways of saying the same thing until we have 
inferred them. Inferences are not merely learned as syno- 
nyms may be learned. 

Other objections may be considered in connection with 
the next type of response in which apparently we find a pat- 
tern. Inference or the discovery of implications is only a part 
of the larger process by which we discover facts and estab- 
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lish theories. Is this process always either random or else 
habitual? A good bit of knowledge is clearly habit, and the 
acquisition of knowledge is in part the acquisition of habits. 
On the other hand, our attempts to acquire knowledge, to 
solve problems, are often random behavior. Various studies 
of problem-solving have indicated that in reasoning we sel- 
dom leap directly to correct conclusions. But to expect this 
would be to expect not merely a pattern, but a pattern teleo- 
logically arranged, to expect, in other words, that our re- 
sponses would always fall into a pattern that fits into the na- 
ture of the external world. The logical and the teleological 
have often been confused, but clearly there is a vast differ- 
ence between asserting that one response determines another 
and asserting that one response determines a correct response. 
The point is that in our attempt to solve problems our re- 
sponses are at least sometimes consistent with each other, 
and one response implies and thereby determines another. 
That this much is true is evident from the fact that vari- 
ous people agree upon the same results. The question still re- 
mains, however, whether agreement and conviction of truth 
can be explained as the result of habit. It is not impossible 
of course that we should all have similar habits; and it is not 
impossible that conviction of the truth of an apparently new 
proposition should be the result of a combination of elements 
of established habits. Suppose we assume this. Then it seems 
to follow that Watson’s assertion that language and thought- 
processes are similar to those of a rat in a maze is ultimately 
explainable as a habit. That is to say, he has in some fashion 
or another said the same thing before, or else the statement 
represents a transfer by means of identical elements from 
other responses which have in the past occurred together. 
This seems very likely; but is it really what Watson would 
have us believe? When he makes the assertion he seems to 
imply that we should believe his assertion, and, moreover, 
that it is true. If it is true merely because it is a habit, then 
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seemingly our own habits would be just as true, and surely 
nothing but a bad habit would cause him to interfere with our 
true beliefs. 

The subtleties of the arguments pro and con might be 
gone into indefinitely; but perhaps the point is sufficiently 
plain. The making of inferences, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, the discovery of truth seem to indicate a transition 
which is neither random nor habitual from one set of re- 
sponses to another. But even if this be admitted, we might 
contend that such facts fall within the province of logic and 
have nothing to do with psychology and the other social sci- 
ences. For instance, a common way of distinguishing between 
the psychology of thinking and logic is to say that psychology 
deals with thinking without regard to whether it is true or 
false, consistent or inconsistent, valid or invalid, while logic 
is concerned with the distinction between consistent and 
inconsistent, valid and invalid thinking. Such a distinction 
sounds reasonable on the face of it. But if it be true that 
sometimes we go from one thought to another because the 
passage represents a valid inference, how can psychology pos- 
sibly explain thinking if it neglects the distinction between 
valid and invalid? I am not really intending to suggest that 
psychology become logic; and I am using psychology merely 
as typical of the sciences that deal with human behavior. If 
logic has any significance and if the facts with which logic 
deals are really facts, then all sciences which attempt to ex- 
plain human behavior must sometimes use in their explana- 
tions the relations found in inference and in the formation of 
knowledge, must, in other words, recognize other patterns in 
human behavior than those which result from habit. 

The argument has still wider application. If it be true 
that in inference we have an instance of a limited set of re- 
sponses determining other responses, then is it not possible 
that we may find other cases in which responses in other ways 
determine further responses? In recent thought, especially in 
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sociology, there seems a marked tendency to emphasize the 
influence of certain forms of activity in building up attitudes 
and activity complexes wider than the activity itself. To be- 
gin with, suppose we take a few examples that are not par- 
ticularly recent. According to Veblen, “that body of habits 
of thought which makes up the character of any individual is 
in some sense an organic whole. A marked variation in a 
given direction at any one point carries with it, as its correla- 
tive, a concomitant variation in the habitual expression of life 
in other directions or other groups of activities.”* Not a little 
of Veblen’s work consists of attempts to indicate the effect of 
the machine process upon men’s non-industrial attitudes and 
beliefs, or to indicate the logic of the complex of attitudes re- 
sulting from barbarian, predatory culture or from savage, 
pre-predatory culture. Turner’s The Frontier in American 
History, Sombard’s Quintessence of Capitalism, and a good 
part of Simmel’s work also attempt to show how certain activ- 
ities or situations have a widespread influence upon the char- 
acter and beliefs of the individuals involved. 

Giddings argues that there are various contradictions be- 
tween ideas and beliefs other than the specific ones we call 
logical incompatibility, and that such contradictions are more 
extensive and more varied than mere logical duels, less defi- 
nite and less precise. More extreme is the contention of 
W. D. Wallis that mental patterns are found in every culture 
area, that no knowledge of separate parts of an individual 
mind is adequate without an understanding of the whole in- 
tegrated pattern, and that the parts are interconnected and 
interdependent, so that any change in one part reflects a cor- 
responding change in the whole pattern.* 

The same problem is brought up in connection with the 


* The Theory of the Leisure Class, pp. 288-89. 

*“Are Contradictions of Ideas and Beliefs Likely to Play an Important Group- 
making Réle in the Future?” American Journal of Sociology, XIII, 784-01. 

*“Mental Patterns in Relation to Culture,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology, XIX, 179. 
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psychology of individual differences by attempts to classify 
individuals according to types, as in the case of Jung’s classi- 
fication as intraverts or ‘extraverts. If the psychological type 
is determined, at least in part, by the psychological history 
of the individual, then clearly a limited number of actions of 
an individual exercise a determining influence upon all the 
behavior of the individual concerned. Recent study of groups 
of salesmen and groups of engineering and mechanics stu- 
dents apparently shows striking differences between groups 
as wholes in social ability, suggestibility, adaptability, self- 
confidence, talkativeness, good nature, reticence, absent- 
mindedness, etc.” 

The various instances presented are probably subject to 
considerable criticism, and it is clear than no unambiguous 
conclusions can be drawn from them; but they do suggest a 
possible correlation of traits greater than would result if each 
trait were an independent variable. They indicate an actual 
correlation, positive or negative, between responses. Perhaps 
such correlations may be explained as a result of transfer due 
to identical elements. Is there any reason, however, why we 
should at the beginning rule out the possibility that the cor- 
relation is due to the fact that some responses imply others, 
though the implication involved is not the strict implication 
of logic? To rule out this possibility is to insist that so far as 
causality is concerned there are no relations among responses 
except the spatial-temporal relation of juxtaposition. Em- 
pirically there are many other relations; empirically some of 
these other relations are causally effective. The recognition 
of them is not new. William James, for instance, insists that 
various relations which we empirically find are really real. 
What theoretical necessity, what finely spun logic, what 
subtle habit, makes it essential to exclude them? 

Suppose we take another example, that of culture com- 


*Freyd, Personalities of the Socially and Mechanically Inclined, Psychological 
Monograph, XXXII, No. 4. 
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plexes. For convenience we may take the simple discussion 
contained in Wissler, Man and Culture. According to Wissler, 
when one scrutinizes a culture trait he finds, not a clear-cut 
unit, but a kind of complex. The wild-rice complex, for in- 
stance, is made up of many processes, requiring techniques 
of various complexities and special appliances, also property 
rights, labor obligations, etiquette, methods of keeping time, 
and special religious observances, prohibitions, and taboos. 
Variations of course are found from tribe to tribe and from 
individual to individual in the same culture complex; “but 
these will be easily recognized as mere deviations around a 
central idea.” According to Wissler, some of the best-known 
trait complexes are head-hunting, totemism, couvade, tobac- 
co, maize, wheat, dog traction, the horse, use of milk, the 
wheel, exogamy, sun worship, and blood sacrifice.° 

Hobhouse, in collaboration with two other men, made a 
statistical study of the correlation of complexes, the conclu- 
sion being that the world over certain trait complexes tend to 
adhere to hunting complexes, others to pastoral, and others 
to agricultural complexes.’ This study is criticized by Wis- 
sler. To quote, “We could, if necessary, take up the other 
adhesions noted and account for them now as mere logical, 
necessary relations, or again, as historic coincidences. But 
something yet remains: why do so many trait-complexes oc- 
cur in agricultural areas and not among hunters?’” At this 
point it is necessary to notice in the criticism only the state- 
ment that many of the complexes and traits can be accounted 
for as logical relations. That “logical relations” is a broad 
term must be stressed. Certainly we should assume that all 
the adhesions can be accounted for in some way; but it seems 
rash to assert that they can all be accounted for as being log- 


*See pp. 52 ff. 

"L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. 

* Op. cit., p. 70. 
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ical in the sense of being essential to the survival of each of 
the traits. Why, for instance, should certain technical traits 
tend to be accompanied by peculiar religious observances and 
beliefs? The conclusion obviously is that in some way men’s 
actions and beliefs “hang together.” The question is whether 
this “hanging together” is always the result of identical ele- 
ments making possible a transfer of habits, or whether there 
is sometimes a real consistency or inconsistency in conduct. 
Stated in another form, Is a previous spatial-temporal juxta- 
position the only determining relation among responses? 

We have suggested that the logical relation of implication 
is one relation which seems sometimes to determine our re- 
sponses. Perhaps it is now time to mention other possible 
relations. An obvious example would be the relation of bet- 
terness. Is a recognition that one response is better than an- 
other sometimes the cause of the first response? Certainly we 
do sometimes assert that we do this or that because it seems 
better; but possibly judgments of betterness should be inter- 
preted as habits, and ultimately a feeling that a response is 
better than another means simply that the first response is a 
stronger habit. Certainly we usually like our habits, whether 
they are good or bad. But to say that our judgments of bet- 
terness are always simply nothing but habit is to invite a 
paradox. If in case of a genuine conflict between habits the 
question of which is better is raised—and obviously this ques- 
tion is often raised—we are told that there is no way of choos- 
ing except to let the stronger habit exercise itself, this is 
equivalent to saying that it is impossible to choose. But if the 
question is once raised, then we must at least choose not to 
choose. That is, we must decide that it is better not to try to 
decide which habit is better. We might conceivably say that 
the stronger habit is really better; but this raises another dif- 
ficulty. In a genuine conflict between habits we do not know 
which is stronger until we have decided which we think is 
better. That is, our decision as to betterness is a factor in the 
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strength of habits. While it may be difficult to decide which 
response is really better, our actual attempts to choose seem 
to presuppose that some responses are better than others, and 
to indicate that sometimes our responses are determined by a — 
judgment, whether correct or mistaken, in regard to better- 
ness. 

If the foregoing conclusions are valid, again a conclusion 
follows in regard to the traditional division of labor between 
philosophy and the social sciences. Concern with goodness 
and badness, right and wrong—in short, with value—has 
been regarded as the duty of ethics. Psychology, sociology, 
economics, and the other social sciences, it is said, are de- 
scriptive and should not deal with so-called “norms.” But if 
recognition of values really plays a part in human behavior, 
how can the social sciences really describe and explain human 
conduct unless they make use of the distinctions between bet- 
ter and worse, good and bad? If such distinctions are valid, 
then recognition of them sometimes determines the order of 
responses. Consequently, such responses cannot be either ex- 
plained or adequately described if such recognitions are neg- 
lected. 

Other relations among responses might be of the type in- 
dicated by the terms beautiful, harmonious, aesthetically 
pleasing. When the poet writes, for instance, are his responses 
determined solely by habit, or, in some cases at least, is it 
true that his responses are determined by the fact that cer- 
tain responses aesthetically imply others, that from an aes- 
thetic point of view some responses are consistent while others 
are inconsistent? It should be noticed, and emphasized, that 
our argument does not imply that the poetry really is beau- 
tiful or that all people must have the same opinions in regard 
to it. The contention is simply that some responses determine 
other responses in a way that is neither random or habitual. 
Though the expression is perhaps misleading, we may say 
that there is a logic of poetry, whether or not such logic has 
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any place in the external world, and whether or not the logic 
would be the same for everyone. 

In the same way there seems to be a logic of wit. People 
do not always agree as to what is funny: a fat lady sliding on 
a banana peel usually does not see the joke. Nevertheless, it 
hardly seems the simplest explanation of wit to say that it is 
the result of habit. There are various explanations of wit; 
but most of them, even Watson’s explanation, seem to imply 
that in wit we have a subtle relation between responses which 
is not merely habit, but is real in its own right. 

Whatever may be the faults of the Freudian psychology, 
and doubtless its faults are many, a redeeming virtue is its 
recognition of various types of interaction within conduct. 
It would, I think, be a mistake to conceive of the Freudian 
concepts of conflict, repression, substitution, and sublimation 
as expressing merely spatial-temporal relations among re- 
sponses. The Freudian conflict, for instance, does not seem 
to be of the kind that results when two habits demand at the 
same time opposite use of the same muscles. On the contrary, 
Freudian conflicts are inconsistencies more like logical incon- 
sistencies; and on the whole it seems fair to say that Freud’s 
work is most significant as an attempted contribution to what 
we may in a rather misleading fashion call the logic of con- 
duct. 

The examples given of correlations which are not obvious- 
ly determined by habits—that is, such correlations as are 
found in culture complexes—suggest that there are various 
other determining relations among responses than the specific 
relations dealt with in logic, ethics, and aesthetics. Whether 
there really are such relations must, I suppose, be determined 
empirically. The indubitable fact is that past activities in 
large part determine the activities that will occur in a new 
situation, even though in many cases the future responses are 
different from the old ones. When a man who has lived in the 
country comes to the city, his old habits, cut off from the situ- 
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ations in which they were formed and in which they func- 
tioned, certainly do not appear in the identical form or with 
the completeness that characterized them in their original 
setting. To use the wide term “habit” to explain the influ- 
ence of experience in the country upon the way in which ad- 
justment to the city environment is made leaves unsolved the 
problem of the specific manner in which the rearrangement 
and reconstruction of habits takes place. To explain what 
happens as a transfer of training due to identical elements in 
habits is at best to make a highly speculative assumption. 

If so far as explanation of conduct is concerned the only 
significant relation between responses is the relation of co- 
existence, then we never really make inferences, discover in- 
consistencies, and recognize implications. In short, our state- 
ments are habits, and the only way to argue is to turn our 
habits loose and see which wins the field. If our responses are 
sometimes determined by the relation of implication, then 
there seems .no a priori reason why there should not be other 


significant relations of the same general type. 
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DOES THE OBJECTIVE SYSTEM OF VALUES 
IMPLY A COSMIC INTELLIGENCE 


H. W. WRIGHT 


HE QUESTION whether belief in the existence of 

a Supreme Spirit, a Universal Purpose, a personal 

God is essential to genuine religion has been dis- 
cussed by many writers on the philosophy and psychology of 
religion. The answer usually (and, I think, rightly) given is 
in the negative. We cannot doubt that many individuals 
have responded to the existing universe with genuinely reli- 
gious attitudes of reverence and personal confidence who saw 
no evidence in it of the controlling influence of a cosmic pur- 
pose or divine personality. Great religions of the Orient have 
refused to ascribe anything like self-conscious intelligence or 
personal character to the Universal Reality. 

What is indispensable to religion is belief in the reality of 
the principal values of human experience and social life. This 
is equivalent to believing that Universal Reality possesses 
moral and spiritual value, since the highest values we know 
are those of social intelligence and personal association. So 
even when religious faith is limited to the vaguest cosmic emo- 
tion it never fails, I imagine, to ascribe to the Cosmos attri- 
butes of spiritual value like inherent order and majesty, trust- 
worthiness, and ultimate intelligibility. And religions like 
Buddhism which refuse to attribute to reality any definite 
characteristics such as those of moral and social value seem to 
signify quite otherwise in their underlying import. For by de- 
preciating separate individuality, condemning individual de- 
sire, and representing the acquisition of altruistic virtues as 
the only path to the attainment of eternal reality, they prac- 
tically assign highest reality to these spiritual values. 

It is a fact, however, that belief in God or gods has held a 
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central place in the religion of mankind. Indeed, more, it has 
seemed to the vast majority of men a necessary implication 
of belief in the conservation of values, scarcely distinguish- 
able in matter of fact from this latter belief. Proof of this is 
found in the historic fact that man’s conception of God has 
kept fairly even pace in its development with his understand- 
ing of the values realized through rational insight and social 
conduct. Primitive man attributes to the gods superhuman 
power and little else, although this power differs from the 
power of purely natural forces in being responsive to human 
appeal. Then, as social evolution proceeded and man gained 
a fuller understanding of the values of social intelligence and 
personal co-operation, to power was added justice, and to 
justice wisdom and the “beauty of holiness,” and to wisdom 
and holiness has been finally added universal benevolence. 

The question which I wish to raise in this paper is not 
whether “true religion” involves belief in God. It is the not- 
unrelated question of whether the real or objective system of 
values implies the existence of a Universal or Cosmic Intelli- 
gence. Before beginning the discussion of this question let me 
make clear, if I can, what is meant by the real or objective 
system of values. 

The real world possesses, I take it, an aspect of value as 
well as of existence. External existence presents itself pri- 
marily in the so-called “physical” properties of things, in the 
space-time-mass relationships of the physical order. Objects 
possess value, on the other hand, in virtue of the different 
qualities which in various blends and patterns give them their 
distinctive character. For these diverse but interrelated qual- 
ities which characterize the objects of the real world offer to 
our common intelligence a limitless field for expansion and 
development in activities of selection, exploration, and im- 
mediate experience. 

Some values are admittedly subjective. While they un- 
doubtedly exist, they exist only for the individuals who expe- 
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rience them. If a kind of food agrees with my taste and diges- 
tion it has value for me. But if you find it distasteful and 
disturbing, it lacks this value for you. Other values are social 
in the narrower sense of the word. While they do, so far as 
experienced, enlarge and enrich the conscious experiences of 
a social group, this is because of special conditions and cir- 
cumstances which have influenced the organization and ac- 
tivities of that special group. 

But there are still other values which in contrast with 
these deserve to be regarded as universal and objective. The 
real world possesses certain characteristics by virtue of which 
it affords satisfaction and fulfilment to conscious intelligence 
under any and all conditions of its exercise. These values 
have the same claim to objectivity that the laws of physical 
existence have. They are open to empirical verification by 
all individuals who can take the trouble to experiment and 
observe. 

What are these values? The real world because of its uni- 
formities of character and relationship (many of them, of 
course, physical) possesses a coherence of meaning which ren- 
ders it capable of co-operative investigation and common in- 
sight on the part of a limitless number of individual thinkers. 
The objects of the real world, non-living and living, because 
of their permanent characters and systematic interrelations, 
possess a practical adaptability to the continuing life of social 
intelligence in virtue of which they furnish unlimited mate- 
rial for co-operative endeavor and constructive enterprise. 
The objects of the real world, because of intrinsic harmonies 
of constituent qualities, possess aesthetic significance and thus 
are capable of symbolizing or suggesting through their effect 
on human feeling and imagination the larger reality of which 
they are a part. 

It is obvious that so far as human experience of them is 
concerned, the real values of objects disclose themselves to the 
community of intelligent individuals, each one having his own 
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unique point of view, but all sharing in a common understand- 
ing; each one possessing powers of original invention, but all 
engaging in a common task; each one with his own angle of 
aesthetic perception, but all appreciating and enjoying the 
same or similar beauties in nature or in art. The existence of 
these values is experimentally verified, furthermore, by three 
psycho-physical activities at once socially conditioned yet 
under the control of individual intelligence: articulate speech, 
practical invention and social organization, and aesthetic per- 
ception. 

The system of values really exists. This will now be treat- 
ed as established fact and taken as the starting-point of fur- 
ther reflection. What have we found it to mean? That the 
objects of the existing world, so far as their value is intelli- 
gently appreciated, prove to be related in ways other than, 
and different from, that of physical causation. They reveal 
coherence of meaning, potencies of adaptation and transfor- 
mation, and intrinsic harmonies which are significantly ex- 
pressive. This does not mean that objects in their aspect of 
value necessarily constitute one perfectly organized system, 
one complete and self-contained whole. The system of values 
brought to light in our experience is essentially a developing 
system, and there is no reason to doubt that human intelli- 
gence and invention really assist in its development. But 
while it is a developing system and is developed (in part, at 
least) by human instrumentality, it is nevertheless a system 
and a metaphysical system. 

Now is such a system conceivable without an immanent, 
organizing intelligence? It is true, to be sure, that values are 
in a sense created by our own rational insight, practical con- 
trivance, and aesthetic perception. But they are also and at 
the same time discovered. For if existing objects were not 
intelligible they would disclose no identities and differences 
of meaning; if they did not possess a certain order and fitness 
they would not be adaptable to rational uses; if the qualities 
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of some of them were not intrinsically harmonious, they 
would not reflect the nature and system of the whole. So the 
question returns: Is the intelligibility, the order and adapt- 
ability, the expressive unity, of actual objects conceivable 
apart from an intelligence which knows and contrives and 
perceives? 

One reply would be: Certainly not, the system of objec- 
tive values implies the community of creative human intelli- 
gence; but there is no reason to go farther. Still, there are 
difficulties which this solution does not wholly remove. Let 
us consider these difficulties as they first present themselves, 
in their more obvious, and, if you wish, more superficial, 
aspect. 

The human individuals who share the life of intelligent 
community have each a brief existence and a fragmentary 
experience. If they alone constitute the community of intel- 
ligence, can it be said to possess any real unity and conti- 
nuity? Suppose that somejstellar‘collision*extinguished all life 
on this planet. Would the system of personal and social values 
then be destroyed? Or that some earthly influence hostile to 
man, such as an insect-carried plague, destroyed civilization 
and reduced mankind to a few bands of roving savages. Would 
the community of intelligence be correspondingly shrunk near 
to the vanishing-point? If such is the case, the existence of 
the system of values is, despite all its coherence and organ- 
ization and potencies of development, at the mercy of the 
circumstances and vicissitudes of life on this planet. If, on 
the other hand, we are convinced that the system of values 
does possess real organization and inherent potencies of con- 
tinuous and consistent development, must we not rather as- 
sume that conscious intelligence and rational purpose exist in 
some more comprehensive and enduring form than we are 
able to observe in the case of human individuals? 

Supposing the objection to be maintained, however, that 
we have already attributed a common reason to mankind and 
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thus have already provided, or allowed, for a comprehensive 
principle of intelligent community, the answer will merely 
put the argument in another form. Human nature has two 
sides: man is both a natural being and a self-conscious person. 
He is linked by his organism with the succession of physical 
events to which as stimuli he must respond with appropriate 
movements in order to preserve his natural existence. But 
man as an intelligent person is capable of taking the compre- 
hensive, the universal, point of view. His world is a world of 
objects possessing identity of character and permanent pos- 
sibilities of development and reorganization, the world as it 
must reveal itself to intelligent individuals in all times and 
places. This comprehensive and universal outlook makes the 
intelligent man a spectator of universal evolution, including, 
of course, the incidents, the progress, and the approaching 
end of his own organic existence as well as the natural life and 
death of generations of his fellows. No view of man or of his 
destiny deserves serious consideration which does not give 
due weight to the fact that man is unique among all the forms 
of life we know in being intelligently aware of the fact that 
he is a living being with a limited span of life, and therefore 
capable of effectually relating his own brief period of bodily 
life and activity to the larger issues of human progress and 
world-history which far transcend it in past and future. Of 
all the characteristics of man, this is perhaps the most re- 
markable and significant, and if contemporary naturalistic 
theories are constrained by the logic of their viewpoint to 
ignore it, they convict themselves of a one-sidedness which is 
certain to be paid for by a reaction to an equally one-sided 
idealism. 

Now we grant that the succession of physical events with 
which man’s organic existence connects him requires for its 
explanation a physical universe or order of events in space- 
time. Does not the universality of man’s rational outlook 
which associates him with others in the community of intelli- 
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gence equally require for its explanation the conception of an 
all-comprehensive intelligence which embraces within its per- 
manent unity all intelligent individuals? 

Are we not then bound to agree that the system of values 
implies the existence of a developing social consciousness 
which endures and embraces the consciousness of human in- 
dividuals so far as they realize in their own conscious experi- 
ence the universal values? I think that we are, that this is a 
reasonable inference. But what are we to think of the scope 
and limits of this consciousness? Did it emerge when human 
intelligence first appeared in the process of organic evolution? 
Has the natural universe come to consciousness of its own 
immanent values, come to consciousness of itself, so to speak, 
in the insights and ideals of human society and civilization? 

This conclusion would doubtless meet the assent of many 
today who, while accepting the facts of science, wish to give 
due recognition to the idealistic factor in evolution. Perhaps 
it is as far as we can go. Yet there are certain considerations 
which force themselves upon our notice. If the system of 
values exists objectively, how are we to understand its exist- 
ence before human intelligence appeared on the scene of cos- 
mic evolution? Man did not put in his appearance until com- 
paratively late in our earth’s history, say a half-million years 
ago. What are we to think of the period, the millions of years, 
when the earth existed without intelligent life and without 
any life at all? And what of the vast stretches of stellar evolu- 
tion antecedent to the origin of the earth? Did the system of 
values exist at all? If it did not, what ground is there for as- 
serting that values are inherent in the real nature of things? 
But if, on the other hand, we are convinced that the system 
of values, gua real, did exist through the long courses of cos- 
mic evolution, does not its existence imply as a necessary 
correlate a comprehensive and equally enduring intelligence? 

We are, to be sure, quite familiar with the answer which 
the naturalistic evolutionism of our day is prepared to give to 
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such a question as this. Yes, we shall be told, the values which 
man discovers and appreciates in the actual world, along with 
all the other functions and manifestations of life, existed in 
the period previous to man’s advent, and, for that matter, to 
the origin of life itself. But they existed potentially; they 
were latent in the simpler forms of life, and, still earlier, in 
matter itself. 

There is an assumption present in such reasoning, how- 
ever, which is generally overlooked. And this assumption, 
when explicitly stated and impartially examined, proves to 
be somewhat questionable, to say the least. It is assumed that 
the order of physical events which is not a fact of direct ex- 
perience, but an inference based upon the facts of common 
perception, existed throughout the whole course of evolution 
and furnished the real framework within which the total proc- 
ess in all of its phases, of value as well as of physical occur- 
rence, took place. But the attributes of value, the permanent 
correlations of diverse qualities, the capacities for reorganiza- 
tion and adaptation, the intrinsic and expressive harmonies, 
are features of existence no less actual and important than 
their strictly physical attributes. And these attributes of 
value, as we have also seen, require for their explanation the 
community of intelligence. This latter, the unity of associa- 
tive or communal intelligence, is therefore on an equal footing 
with the order of physical events; both are inferences based 
upon the facts of everyday experience; both may with equal 
right claim to signify the truth of the world of everyday fact, 
the reality inherent in existing things. But why, then, sup- 
pose that the earlier stages of evolution, when many of the 
features of the non-existing world were not in evidence, pro- 
ceeded within the space-time frame exclusively, and not with- 
in the organizing, associating unity of intelligence as well? 

This latter point need not be pressed to the limit, how- 
ever; a case can hardly be made out on this ground alone. 
For it will be open, I suppose, to the naturalistic evolutionist 
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to reply that so far as scientifically verifiable fact is concerned, 
there is convincing proof that the physical forces we can ob- 
serve to be now working in the natural world were also opera- 
tive in all earlier stages of its evolution, while there is no 
empirical evidence of the influence of intelligence or rational 
purpose upon the course of cosmic affairs before the time 
when the products of human art and the relics of man’s social 
culture begin to appear. This brings us back to the underly- 
ing question upon which the whole argument turns. What 
meaning can we give to the existence of the system of values 
as latent or potential in the natural world during the earlier 
stages of its evolution? Existence in some sense these values 
must have had, else their appearance at a later stage would 
have been a break in the continuity of the evolutionary proc- 
ess. Yet there is no empirical evidence, it is said, of their in- 
fluence or effect upon the course of events at particular times 
and places. So we must content ourselves with saying that 
they existed potentially, they were latent in the natural world. 

How, we still seek to know, are we to conceive of the 
potential existence of the system of values in the physical 
universe? Physical forces determine the effect of particle on 
particle, of event on event, in the space-time system. But the 
presence in the natural world of the system of values even po- 
tentially means the existence of another type of relation be- 
sides that of external or physical influence as determining the 
motion of material particles. It means the existence of a rela- 
tion between particular objects or events as parts or members 
of a system and the organizing unity or whole which includes 
them, not as the space-time system includes the succession of 
physical events in sequence of external determination, but or- 
ganically, by virtue of their intrinsic adaptability and their 
distinctive possibilities of functional contribution. If this re- 
lation exists, then existence, real existence of some sort, must 
be granted to the “whole,” to those enduring unities and forms 
which determine the progressive organization of the natural 
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world and the explicit realization of its immanent values. In 
what sense can the “whole” exist, potentially if you will, but 
nevertheless really and effectively? I find it difficult if not 
impossible to understand it except as an anticipatory selection 
of objects, of existing materials, on the basis of their intrinsic 
character and fitness. One hesitates to mention purpose in this 
connection because purpose suggests to so many minds a pow- 
er which arbitrarily interferes with, and sets aside, the regular 
order of nature in pursuit of some aim of its own. But purpose 
need not be given this external and narrowly human meaning. 
It may mean simply the immanent order in nature, or, more 
definitely, the effective ordering which proceeds in the natural 
world. Only, in so far as it involves, as it seems to me it must 
involve, an anticipatory selection, it implies the influence at 
all stages of evolution of an inclusive and organizing intelli- 
gence. 

The argument may be put in a different way, but the rea- 
soning is substantially the same. The problem is that of ex- 
plaining the origin of the objective system of values. Now if 
we desire to explain the occurrence of any physical event we 
try to discover the physical events or configuration of phys- 
ical events which invariably precedes it, and when we have 
found this we are satisfied that we have discovered the cause 
of the occurrence which required explanation. If, however, it 
is the system of values or one of its constituent members 
which we have to explain, the explanation must necessarily 
take a different form. For the system of values is not a phys- 
ical event or a configuration of physical events. It can only 
originate as the incipient realization of the possibilities of 
mutual implication, functional adaptation, and expressive 
harmony inherent in the nature of existing things. But these 
possibilities are, as far as we can see, infinite, or at least in- 
definitely many and varied. Consequently, in order to explain 
the origin of the actual system of values we must postulate 
some creative agency which selects from the infinite range 
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of possibilities just these for realization. And this creative 
agency is the Cosmic Intelligence which we call God. 

“The religious insight,” says Professor Whitehead, “‘is the 
grasp of this truth: That the order of the world, the depth of 
the reality of the world, the value of the world in its whole 
and in its parts, the beauty of the world, the zest of life, the 
peace of life, and the mastery of evil, are all bound up to- 
gether—not accidentally, but by reason of this truth: that 
the universe exhibits a creativity with infinite freedom, and a 
realm of forms with infinite possibilities; but that this crea- 
tivity and these forms are together impotent to achieve actu- 
ality apart from the completed ideal harmony which is God.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


* Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 119. 





RELIGION AND MORALITY 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


ORALITY may be defined as a type of conduct 
M which is conscious of the ends it seeks in compari- 
, son with other competing ends. Deliberation and 
choice are involved. Morality is criticized, enlightened con- 
duct. Ethics is the science of such conduct, and its function is 
to review all phases of moral behavior, inquiring into the con- 
ditions, motives, ends, and values of action. Morality will be 
considered in this way as the active, practical, enlightened 
form of human living, while ethics is the science concerned 
with the process of this enlightenment. In this sense ethics is 
a branch of philosophy, and morality is life as lived in the 
light of ethical criticism. Such criticism, of course, varies from 
one individual or country to another, both as to thoroughness 
and as to conclusions. But wherever customs have come to 
consciousness, are compared and evaluated, there ethics and 
morality emerge. They are, respectively, the theory and prac- 
tice of rational living. It is clear, therefore, that morality and 
religion both belong to practical life. But there are certain 
contrasts which should be noted. 

Religion is older than morality. Religion flourished in the 
stage of custom, and its ceremonials were elaborated by pre- 
literate and savage men long before there was any systematic 
reflection upon the ends sought or the means employed to 
realize them. Moral philosophy arose in the days of the Soph- 
ists in Greece, and particularly in the mind of Socrates. Re- 
ligion had already been developed in many forms, and its gods 
were ancient. Its forms pervaded the life of the people and 
surrounded the child in infancy and youth before the age of 
reason and self-criticism. The vast majority went to their 
graves without interest in, or knowledge of, such critical re- 
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flection. The same has been true of all peoples in the world. 
Only gradually and in varying degree has distinctly moral 
conduct been achieved in any societies even to the present 
time. 

Religion is usually ceremonialized conduct, and this cere- 
monialization continues after criticism has become effective. 
Hebrew religion did not cease its ritual when it discarded ani- 
mal sacrifices. It put stress upon the “sacrifices of a broken 
and a contrite heart.” To this day public assemblies continue 
to celebrate the great days of fasting and feasting and the 
ceremonies attending birth, marriage, and death. Religion 
takes up the moral attitudes and embodies them in its forms 
and rites. The great prophets effected radical changes in the 
conception of God and of man’s relation to him and to the 
world, and the priests slowly included them in the cultus. But 
religion continues to employ ceremonials. They are the vivid 
and moving expressions of the enlarging ideals. Morality does 
not use processions, hymns, architecture, and the various sym- 
bols of art, but religion maintains them in ever changing and 
idealized forms. In some sects they are greatly reduced and 
minimized, but they are not wholly abandoned. At the pres- 
ent time in the most enlightened religious societies there is a 
marked tendency toward “the enrichment of worship.” Nev- 
er were the functions of the prophet and the priest so closely 
allied. Moralists may regard ceremonies as superfluous, but 
religionists do not renounce morality, but welcome it and re- 
make their ceremonies to express it more fully. Whether in 
the future morality may entirely displace religion no one is 
able positively to say. There are some grounds for believing 
that human nature is such that it will continue to cherish the 
ceremonial arts and utilize them to advantage in making the 
moral life more prevalent and accessible. Recent psychology 
has discovered a greater response to the forms of art in human 
beings than “the age of reason” could appreciate. Man is far 
more a creature of feeling, of passion, of will, and of imagina- 
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tion than the older psychology realized, and these are the 
qualities which make ceremonials effective. 

Other contrasts are made. Religionists often contend that 
religion is above morality. This has been a favorite contention 
of the mystics. They are so impressed by the cold calculations 
of morality and by the warmth and passion of religion that 
they feel that religion is much deeper and farther reaching. 
They hold that the experience of forgiveness and the recovery 
of status for the sinful soul is quite beyond the scope of the 
moral law with its balances and restitutions, its hard justice, 
and its methods of expiation. They cling to the conviction 
that God takes the will for the deed more generously than 
does the law, and that the religionist transcends, in his pas- 
sionate quest for the spiritual life, the codes of humanly de- 
vised and rationalized conceptions of the good. To the mystics 
the standards are secured through revelation and illumina- 
tion rather than from fallible human experience. Their con- 
tention at least illustrates the more emotional and passionate 
character of religion as compared with the more critical and 
judicial nature of morality. It might readily be answered, in 
the light of human history, that as yet the greater emotional 
intensity does thus far belong to the religious experience, but 
that with greater maturity and insight morality may take on 
this richer and deeper aspect. 

The same problem pertains to another contrast, that 
which regards morality as a matter of human relations while 
religion includes man’s relation to God. Religion, with diffi- 
culty, regards goodness as natural to man. So long human 
nature has been conceived as inherently sinful and unable of 
itself to think any good thought or perform any good deed. 
Christian theology has taught the total depravity of the heart 
of man. Only by a miracle of divine grace could a child of 
Adam do any good thing. The “merely moral man” has there- 
fore been a profound puzzle to ministers of religion. Often it 
is said by them that the merely moral man, one who is a kind 
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father and a just neighbor, who pays his debts, is sober and 
abstemious, but who has not been converted and does not be- 
long to the church is the worst enemy of religion. His goodness 
must be spurious. It cannot be genuine because he did not 
achieve it in the prescribed way. His example is most danger- 
ous for other people may easily believe that if one can attain 
such a praiseworthy life without religion, then others may, 
and religion is obviously unnecessary. Besides, morality quite 
frankly confesses that it moves upon the plane of distinctly 
human relations. Its attention and interest lie horizontally 
between man and man. Religion, on the other hand, has a 
perpendicular plane, taking account also of man’s relation to 
God. Morality is of time; religion includes eternity; morality 
ends with the horizon; religion extends to infinity. 

Some of these difficulties may be resolved by a considera- 
tion of the development of morality in the light of modern 
systems of ethics. One of these, largely the work of English 
philosophers, has emphasized the idea that conduct is con- 
trolled fundamentally by desire for pleasure or happiness. In 
its fuller and most influential form it was worked out by John 
Stuart Mill. He accepted the general position of hedonism 
and recast it into the doctrine of utilitarianism, the doctrine 
of “the greatest good of the greatest number.” He believed 
the good is satisfaction of wants and the avoidance of pain. 
He recognized that human happiness involves the satisfaction 
of the higher nature of man, as well as the securing of creature 
comforts. A noble character like Socrates cannot be content 
with the pleasures of the fool. We should strive,-therefore, to 
realize the satisfactions which are sought by “the best peo- 
ple.” Only the educated, cultivated person is worthy to be 
considered in determining the kind of happiness which should 
be cultivated. Mill was therefore an apostle of popular edu- 
cation, of legislative reforms looking to the amelioration of 
the conditions of the masses. He believed that morality would 
be greatly advanced if the general conditions of welfare could 
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be improved. Education, health, temperance, woman’s rights, 
and many other social boons engaged his labors. His moral 
idealism centered upon the enhancement of the values belong- 
ing to the existing social order. He believed that the sense of 
duty toward our fellow-men could be created in us in spite 
of the fact that we are originally individualistic and selfish. 
These higher satisfactions are so much more appealing when 
once experienced that they generate their own sanctions and 
give rise to the sense of duty and obligation to fulfil them. 
Mill was critical of the traditional religion for not concerning 
itself more with these practical and immediate problems of 
human amelioration and social progress. Religion seemed to 
him to divert attention from the practical sphere of poignant 
suffering to a fruitless devotion to the supernatural and to a 
wasteful absorption in doctrines and forms which produced 
small returns in present happiness and welfare. Utilitarianism 
under various names has continued to emphasize the differ- 
ence between morality and religion, often holding religion to 
be an enemy of man rather than a benefactor. Naturally both 
the doctrine and the attitude of these moralists have aroused 
the opposition of religionists and widened the chasm between 
morality and religion in popular thought. 

The other conspicuous system of ethics in modern thought 
is that of Immanuel Kant. It is known as intuitionism, or 
duty ethics. In some respects it lies closer to the traditional 
doctrines of religion. It regards morality as a matter of the 
rational will, of obedience to conscience, of a right disposition 
of heart. Goodness consists in the attitude of the will. The 
crucial question is what the agent intends, not what he ac- 
complishes. He may be kindly and generous in disposition, 
but unable through poverty or misfortune to carry out his 
will. His outward ineffectiveness does not detract in the least 
from his worth. 

Kant was also close to the prevailing religious view of the 
“natural man.” He distrusted the “inclinations.” The emo- 
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tions and affections are sensuous and capricious. They do 
not afford any consistent or authoritative standards for con- 
duct. Only in the moral will, the practical reason, as he calls 
it, is there found a guide which is superior to the bribes and 
persuasions of the lower impulses. But this supreme law of 
right is conceived in moral, and not in religious, terms. This 
voice of duty, sense of obligation, categorical imperative, or 
Ought, is the object of the greatest reverence, and obedience 
to it is the ground of all moral goodness. Submission to it is 
the test of all virtue and the measure of all spiritual value. 
The need for God, in Kant’s system, and therefore the guar- 
anty of the reality of the Divine Being, are found in the neces- 
sity of administering this law with perfect assurance and jus- 
tice. 

Religious observances are means of moving and directing 
the will in the fulfilment of the moral law. Religious history 
is the story of man’s endeavor to realize the moral life. It is 
figurative and symbolical, and not factual. Theological doc- 
trines, like the atonement, have significance in so far as they 
represent and elicit moral conduct. The importance of re- 
ligious personages, such as Christ, lie not in their unique 
metaphysical nature, but in their illustration of obedience to 
conscience and duty. Religion is accordingly superfluous for 
those wise, strong souls who are able to discern the moral law 
through reason and to follow it consistently. Ritual, ceremoni- 
al, public observances are merely scaffoldings for the weaker 
and less rational people. They are temporary devices in the 
childhood of the race, and tend to disappear as men reflect 
and mature. 

It is impossible to justify through reason any of the central 
ideas of religion. The traditional proofs for the existence of 
God are all fallacious and incapable of achieving what they 
undertake. Neither is it possible to support on any scientific 
ground the existence of the soul, much less its immortality. 

Knowledge can deal only with the world of phenomena which 
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it sees woven in a complete mesh of laws, determining all 
events of the sensuous sphere in the rigid lines of cause and 
effect, precluding all freedom. Therefore the three main ideas 
—God, freedom, and immortality—which religion employs 
are not valid in reason’s eye. Nor are they given in revelation. 
They are merely “demands” which human nature makes. 
Such confirmation as they have is found in morals, and moral- 
ity does not require religion. 

The Kantian philosophy, in this way, separates the two 
interests and leaves religion at last on one side, minimized 
and outgrown. It is a natural consequence that the great in- 
fluerice of this impressive system of ethics magnifies the differ- 
ence between morality and religion. The defenders of religion 
have accepted this conclusion of the separation, but have 
chosen to regard religion as the more important. The systems 
of Mill and Kant were worked out while religion was still 
conceived in terms of revelation and authority. The views and 
processes of higher criticism and the evolutionary interpreta- 
tion of cultures were not current. Psychology was still en- 
gulfed in metaphysics. Laboratories for the study of human 
nature were established only in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and social psychology did not begin until 
later. The tap root of the most effective criticisms of both 
Mill and Kant springs from the new genetic conceptions of 
human life and behavior. Both of them, especially Kant, be- 
longed to a static order. Neither was able to conceive or de- 
velop an evolutionary account of moral conduct, although 
Mill made some attempt to do so. His idea of the possibility 
of disciplining naturally egoistic, selfish, hedonistic beings into 
sympathetic, altruistic patriots and philanthropists now ap- 
pears illogical and artificial. Psychology was then under the 
departmental, faculty theory. Morality was just beginning 
to be thought of as belonging to the natural man, but as yet 
merely to his “intelligible” nature for Kant, and to his “‘ac- 
quired” nature for Mill. Scarcely anyone dared to think of 
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religion in any other than supernatural terms; to do so was 
practically equivalent to rejecting its claims to authority or 
to significant value. 

Kant died in 1804, and Mill in 1873. Since that time the 
developments of the physical and the social sciences have 
revolutionized the thought of mankind and displaced the tra- 
ditional systems of philosophy and ethics by new methods and 
conceptions. All cultures and institutions are seen to have 
had histories and to have evolved through different stages. 
They have had varying fortunes, sometimes retrograding from 
higher to lower levels, sometimes arrested or exfoliating into 
bewildering growths of customs and folkways. Morals in evo- 
lution and the evolution of religion have become favorite sub- 
jects of scholarly research. Both are now seen to have had a 
natural history and to be closely related in the growth of gen- 
eral culture—arts, language, industry—which includes them 
both. 

The newer conception of morality is often designated as 
the doctrine of self-realization. It keeps close to the facts 
which psychology makes clear. Human organisms start below 
the threshold of moral responsibility. They are impulsive, un- 
co-ordinated organisms with only a few elemental reflexes 
and emotional reactions. Habits develop rapidly and in great 
variety, including the very complex and important ones of 
walking and talking and manipulating objects and utensils. 
Attitudes toward people and animals and things appear along 
with this process of locomotion and communication. After 
some years these habits and attitudes become more or less 
conscious, especially as conflicts arise between them and the 
interests which accompany them. At this point, where selec- 
tion between different ends and the means to them has to be 
made, there begins the truly human nature, the self-conscious, 
reflective, individual personality. That which he desires and 
which satisfies when obtained he considers “good’’; the bitter, 
disappointing, unrewarding things are “bad.” What the peo- 
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ple around him permit is “right”; and what they forbid is 
“wrong.” On through the world he goes under the influence 
of these trial-and-error methods of finding his way. Always 
he lives in a world of many people who also have interests and 
“rights” which he must consider. At times these coincide with 
his own, and again they are in sharp conflict. He learns the 
rules of many games, and engages in many enterprises. Ev- 
erywhere he hears and sees that certain qualities are approved 
and are efficient, while others are decried and are defeating. 
These are the virtues and the vices as judged by the world of 
men and women: industry, integrity, courage, justice, wis- 
dom, sympathy, candor, humility, patience, temperance, and 
so forth. That which makes these good and right is the fact 
that they contribute to the expansion, the harmony, and the 
joy of life. They are characteristics which imply a life shared 
with others and a life interacting with others so intimately 
and spontaneously that there is no hard-and-fast line between 
the self and others. Selfishness means a small self in a small 
group; unselfishness means a generous self participating in a 
larger world. 

Morality in this view is the criticized life, developing con- 
tinally broader and finer ideals and finding means to their 
fuller realization. It is primarily the work of individuals in 
reflection upon their own problems of conduct in relation to 
their place in the social institutions to which they belong. 
Morality, as such, builds no institutions of its own. It is a 
way of thoughtfully evaluating and modifying personal con- 
duct, and consequently effecting changes within the social or- 
der itself. 

Religion, in the stages of society which have attained this 
reflective analysis and direction of life, is responsive to the 
ideals thus generated and tends to embody them in its con- 
ception of the good life. Religion can never be effective with- 
out taking up into itself the highest moral ideals of its age; 
but it employs means of its own to make them vivid and com- 
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manding. By translating moral judgments into forms of art, 
through public rituals, and by dramatizing these judgments 
by means of impressive and appealing personalities, religion 
makes them appreciable for those who could not grasp them in 
their theoretical, critical formulation. Society is thus able to 
impart to children through its religious institutions moral at- 
titudes, and to develop in them habits which make the rational 
ideas vital and productive. It is not merely what people know 
theoretically and abstractly which impels them to realization 
of the best in life, but what is wrought into their emotional 
and practical experience. 

Religious societies have this function. Churches are groups 
of people banded together for the cultivation and enjoyment 
of the best life they can discover. Synagogues and mosques 
and temples spring from the same impulse of like-minded per- 
sons to associate themselves in organizations and institutions 
to rehearse and express and communicate to one another their 
standards, their hopes, their aspirations, and thereby to ob- 
tain encouragement, comfort, and guidance in a perplexing 
and precarious world. But they not only present them to one 
another. Religion extends the stage upon which the drama is 
enacted so that it becomes cosmic. The values which it cher- 
ishes are magnified beyond the scale of the immediate scene of 
time and place and are represented as belonging to the widest 
ranges of life. There is always a tradition of the long experi- 
ence of generations of people and a conceivable future of vast 
extent where the implications and consequences of conduct 
are revealed. 

The religious drama also puts these moral ideals into inti- 
mate and impressive personal terms. It conceives them as the 
will of God and as the demands of the Universe. It speaks in 
parables which identify the moral order with the soil of the 
husbandman, with the light shining into darkness, with the 
love of a father’s heart, forgiving and merciful beyond all 
measure or calculation. Sages and heroes, saints and martyrs, 
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prophets and apostles, warriors and pilgrims, fishermen and 
tax-gatherers are marshaled in the action of the drama. And 
there are thieves, traitors, fallen angels, demons, and all the 
powers of darkness mingled in the scenes. Religion is the 
dramatization on a cosmic scale of the moral and spiritual 
warfare of man struggling to possess his soul. 

The question is often asked, But are churches necessary? 
What does “necessary” mean here? Certainly they are not 
necessary to man’s existence. Many persons live without 
them. But this question is not one which should be directed at 
religious organizations alone. Suppose we ask whether it is 
necessary to have lodges, fraternities, associations of lawyers, 
school teachers, physicians, carpenters, plumbers, and engi- 
neers. The answer would be that these are voluntary associa- 
tions which the members find useful and valuable. This is also 
an observation which religionists should learn to make con- 
cerning their societies. Membership in them has no longer 
any magical significance. Neither has membership in schools 
and business firms any magical power. Churches are the 
means of cultivating regard for the highest ideals, not only 
for the young, but for all who may profit as much by being re- 
minded as by being informed. They provide a warm, intimate 
group life, like an enlarged and idealized family where all 
share the burdens and the hopes of the common lot. Churches 
also have an important function in the celebration of the vic- 
tories won on behalf of the good against the obstacles and op- 
positions which beset them. Where else are the moral and 
spiritual triumphs held in memory more faithfully? Other in- 
stitutions keep records of selected interests. Historical soci- 
eties, art institutes, libraries preserve the facts and the details 
of past experiences, but churches embody in their scriptures, 
in their symbols, and in their prayers and appeals the central 
events in the upward struggle of the race in a way which is 
intended to make their spiritual qualities clear and appealing. 
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The stirring hymns embody the emotional power of deeds and 
dreams and radiate this power to all participants. 

In this dramatization of spiritual acts and values, religion 
often presents the process which is still partial and in doubt as 
if it were completed and perfected. Or it magnifies the scale 
of it to such proportions that the implications are commanding 
and unmistakable. The individual is set amidst a cloud of 
witnesses and his whole life reviewed and evaluated. He joins 
the choir invisible. Or he suffers endlessly the torturing con- 
sequences of his own deliberate deeds. The effect is much the 
same as giving each person an opportunity to grasp in im- 
agination the total effect of his own personality for better or 
worse. His soul is made the pawn in a desperate game between 
God and the Devil, and the importance of his own decisions 
is the high point in the game. Man’s perfidy may kill God, as 
in the tragedy on Golgotha; or man’s love, devotion, and suf- 
fering may change the order of the world, as in the regaining 
of paradise. If this is art, it is nevertheless first of all religion, 
and it is the use of the forms of art in the interest of religion. 

University oF CHICAGO 
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UGLINESS AND EVIL 
HERBERT ELLSWORTH CORY 


OR MUSICIANS “discords” no longer exist. Their 
f= word, “dissonances,” may to the vulgar and the 

cynical seem but a sentimental subterfuge like the word 
“error” when used as a placidly hypnotic usurper in the grim 
kingdom of evil. But well-trained, broadly cultivated musi- 
cians face facts. And brute facts have forced them to rec- 
ognize that no sounds are invincibly unmusical. Relatively 
confusing sounds stimulate restlessness. Relatively conso- 
nant sounds lull to a repose that cannot endure. Monteverdi 
and his successors in and after the Renaissance found that 
relatively confusing sounds, dissonances, if well prepared for 
and well resolved into consonance, were dramatic. Later com- 
posers found it more dramatic to leave out the preparation. 
Dissonances are now declared to be the verbs of music. And 
today Arnold Schonberg or some other “stout Cortez” may 
ignore even the resolution leaving the Copernically minded 
exultantly adrift in the infinity of a universe wherein men, 
animals, plants and stars, atoms and galaxies are all forever 
evolving, often, perhaps, retrogressively, yet often, perhaps, 
progressively. 

In the literary arts the “realist” or “naturalist” has long 
delighted in venturing beyond the facile beauties of the gar- 
den close of the timorous. The Zolas and the Dostoyevskys 
have sometimes been content to say: “If the beautiful and 
the true conflict, be an honest man and cleave to the true.” 
But more and more they have been able to add: “Behold, we 
were loyal to the truth and in our devotion we have found 
that which you shrank from as ugly proved to be undiscov- 
ered beauty with the savor and sting of the open sea.” 

Watch a sculptor modeling the face of a comely girl. Do 
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not be astounded if, when he finds the mass of clay assum- 
ing under his caresses a spiral form, he pushes the chin out of 
all semblance to the original. In his reverence for the formal 
possibilities of his medium he may forget the girl and follow 
its sinuous beckonings. More and more the painters and 
sculptors are asking: “Why should we laboriously shape a 
servile representation of a face which the camera can repro- 
duce more precisely with one soulless click? Why should we 
not distort lines in response to the push of our own personali- 
ties, the nature of our medium, and the suggestion of a design 
never before incarnate in matter?” And for many generations 
they have defied us to tell them why they should paint a sweet 
girl graduate in preference to an old woman paring her nails, 
or why the media of sculptors should be expected to respond 
more attractively to a replica of the full limbs of an indolently 
exposed and conquering Cleopatra than to the shrunken 
breasts and divinely humble crouching of an aged courtesan 
remembering warm assignations long past and quietly await- 
ing the cold assignation with death. 

Kipling’s devil and his beloved son the philistine in whom 
he is well pleased have sought in vain to paralyze free souls 
with a pseudo-Socratic query, “Is it art?” but the true phi- 
losopher, from the days of Goethe on, has generally been 
found in the company of the iconoclastic artist. And today 
Benedetto Croce, as sweeping in his way as Stravinsky or 
James Joyce, declares that nothing is ugly save “unsuccessful 
expression.” It is true that his dialetic seems not only an 
apologia for modernistic artists, but also a mild imitation of 
the content of the most disillusioned and nonsensical of the 
rebels, the dadaists. For he tells us that ugliness is “unsuc- 
cessful expression” immediately after he has held that “ex- 
pression when it is not successful is not expression.” And 
lest you presume that all this means that ugliness is nothing, 
he goes on to tell you that ugliness is at least measurable 

* Aesthetic, translation by Ainslee (2d ed., London, 1923), pp. 79 ff. 
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enough to “possess degrees,” whereas the beautiful does not, 
“for there is no conceiving a more beautiful, that is, an expres- 
sive which is more expressive, an adequate that is more than 
adequate.” 

The devil, the philistine, and perchance a few others 
might now conclude that after the twentieth-century artist 
ate of the laurel and went mad he bit the philosopher. But 
the truths which really lurk in Croce may be found more 
cleanly cut in the aesthetic theory of Bernard Bosanquet.* 
After an interesting distinction between beauty of the simpler 
more obvious type and “difficult beauty” which, because of 
“intricacy” or “tension” or “width” is often mistaken for 
ugliness by those who run and read, Bosanquet challenges 
us to conceive how “any appearance” can possibly “‘be inex- 
pressive.” There is no other alternative for him but to con- 
clude that ugliness “is a form of expression whose intention 
can be detected . . . . but which in the execution violates its 
own intention The suggestion of beauty is baffled by an 
expression which consists of the interruption and positive un- 
doing or negation of that in which significance for the sugges- 
tion consisted. A simple asymmetry, quite unprovoked, is 

. a typical case.” 

Conflict of intentions or of intention and execution, asym- 
metry or incongruity, here are clues. But we must proceed 
warily. Musicians with their dissonances, painters with their 
distortions, have shown us that interesting art may be ugly or 
that what many an everyday person would call an incongruity 
is a constituent of what Bosanquet calls “difficult beauty.” 
Well, Bosanquet does realize the need of sharpening the 
points of his differentiae. For he goes on to say “the principal 
region to look for insuperable ugliness is that of . . . . in- 
sincere and affected art.” In nature, so he believes, “the ugly 


7A History of Aesthetic (London, 1892), passim, but especially pp. 394-97, 
401-8, 429-36. Three Lectures on Aesthetic (London, 1915), pp. 76 ff., especially 
pp. 95-108. “Croce’s Aesthetic,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 1919-20 (Lon- 
don), pp. 275-76. 
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effect must . . . . be in some degree imputable to our own 
mis-selection.” For “in her infinite wealth of contexts and 
appearances there is always ample opportunity for the selec- 
tion of beautiful form.” 

Here we strike bed rock, though some of us are not so sure 
that man is the only seeker of beauty. Should we leave out 
God, even the plausible God “in trouble” of recent liberal 
theology? And are there not signs of a groping toward beauty 
in birds and spiders? One also can conceive a certain sort of 
pan-psychist who could, without regressing to ancient ani- 
mism, find in twentieth-century astrophysics and physical 
chemistry some evidence of a drift toward the realization of 
beauty in those suns which attain to globular clusters in the 
midst of the more confused colonies of the galaxies. Antique 
mythologies and recent materialisms might seem equally 
naive to him who fully knew the versatile designing of that 
amazing craftsman, the atom of carbon. But whatever reser- 
vations we make concerning Bosanquet’s view of nature, we 
must accept his emphasis on insincerity as at least a partial 
unmasking of ugliness. 

So far it is clear that at least two distinguished philos- 
ophers of our day have maintained toward ugliness an atti- 
tude that shares a good deal of the liberalism which we have 
found in contemporary artists. Nor is this attitude confined 
to philosophers of the idealistic school who are always under 
suspicion of exorcizing too easily with their supple dialectic 
all negative values like evil and ugliness. Everybody will 
agree that there is no realist among us more distinguished and 
disillusioned than George Santayana. But he would be the 
last to ascribe to either ugliness or beauty an absolute and 
stubborn objectivity.* “Nothing,” he assures us, “‘is intrin- 
sically ugly.” 

So we come to Katherine Gilbert, the latest contributor to 

* The Sense of Beauty (New York, 1896), pp. 25, 92, 116, 126-31, 220, 231, 243. 
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the philosophy of ugliness,‘ who, building well on her pred- 
ecessors, especially Bosanquet, has, I think, surpassed them 
all. Mrs. Gilbert defines two types of ugliness. In the first 
kind, “one thing is aimed at and announced, another is 
achieved.” For example, she cites a Sunday-school hymn, 
“‘Let a Little Sunshine in,’ trying to be religious music and 
failing in the effort,” giving us a “suggestion of solemnity 
without dignity, and of gaiety without sprightliness.” We im- 
mediately recall Bosanquet’s emphasis on asymmetry and in- 
sincerity. The second kind, continues Mrs. Gilbert, is “caused 
by the self-conscious cleverness of the artist obtruding be- 
tween spectator and object.” We all think, as she does, of the 
virtuoso parading his dexterity. Some of us remember Rosen- 
thal, before he became a true artist, blasphemously re-writing 
a fragile and nimble waltz of Chopin’s “contrapuntally in 
thirds” to display in a piece which he made extremely ugly 
an almost incredible technique. But we know also that the 
maker as well as the interpreter can himself produce the same 
sort of ugliness by the unscrupulous and irreverent exploita- 
tion of his medium. Mrs. Gilbert’s instances are specimens 
of what the rhetoricians call “fine writing.” She quotes from 
a contemporary novel two sentences in which “the metaphors 
get out of hand and call attention to the ingenuity of the au- 
thor.” Mrs. Gilbert has some appreciation of the desirability 
of defining a value in terms both of the object valued and of 
the subject who values it, for she attempts to “synthesize 
these two types of ugliness under the common idea of pre- 
sumption, the presumption either of a sense-element or sense- 
complex or the presumption of a maker of artistic forms.” 
And she suggests as an alternative what it seems to me she 
ought to suggest as a second part of one definition, the pos- 
sibility that “(you may root” both kinds of ugliness “in the 
formal principle of incoherence.” 

Out of this provocative evolution of recent theories of the 

* Studies in Recent Aesthetic (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1927), pp. 162-67. 
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ugly I venture to construct a formal definition. An object is 
ugly if some of its contents stand in mutually destructive in- 
congruity and if it arouses in the mind of its maker, inter- 
preter, or appreciator a divided attention, a sentiment of pos- 
sessiveness, and conflicting conations of self-preservation and 
of aversion for it.° 

Among the sixteen definitions of beauty which C. K. Og- 
den, I. A. Richards, and James Wood enumerate as the epit- 
ome of the history of aesthetic theory, number four gives us 
all unwittingly a clue to certain relations which bind ugliness 
far more closely to evil than any which draw goodness and 
beauty into their occasional rapport.° This definition avers 
that “anything is beautiful which results from successful ex- 
ploitation of a medium.” The word “exploitation” has a sin- 
ister significance, especially in contrast with a happier phrase 
used later by these same authors when they rephrase the defi- 
nition as a commandment that “the artist . . . . must re- 
spect the character of his medium.” To respect the medium 
is to treat bronze as if it were bronze, as Donatello did when 
he fashioned the lithe, youthful muscles of his “David.” That 
was inspiration born for smooth bronze, not for stone with its 
import of massiveness and ruggedness. Contrast with this re- 
spect for the medium the ruthlessly insincere exploitation of 
iron by those industrialists anathematized by John Ruskin at 
the opening of The Crown of Wild Olives. To respect the 
medium is to love it; to recognize its autonomy as in the eth- 
ical life we must treat the individual as an end in itself. Al- 
though goodness and beauty are not the same, they must 
occasionally be allies. For if either permanently ignores the 
other it will wither. And the reverent manipulation of a me- 


*I have described an incongruity in the object which is not destructive and a 
conflict in the subject far less ruinous in my definition of the sublime in an article 
on “The Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Good,” The International Journal of 
Ethics, XXXVII, No. 2 (January, 1927), pp. 159-72. 

*The Foundations of Aesthetics (London, 1922), p. 21 and pp. 28 ff. Cf. also 
Bosanquet, Three Lectures, pp. 38-75, his “Croce’s Aesthetic,” pp. 270-74, and 
Katherine Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 40-61. 
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dium, having inviolate its native qualities, is one of the points 
of contact between the artist and the devotee of the good 
life.’ But the artist, interpreter, or appreciator who exploits 
a medium makes of the work which he claims to be art a 
means to an end, an instrument for the indulgence of his own 
egoism (greed and pride), and so destroys its beauty. He 
rends his form with contents or implications which destroy 
the organic effects of other parts. He tries to possess the ma- 
terials. As one who professes to make a work of art he be- 
comes insincere, a divided personality. He imperils and ulti- 
mately he may destroy the integrity of his own soul. 

When a man ceases to contemplate nature and uses it asa 
legitimate means of subsistence the object which he makes is 
neither beautiful nor ugly, but when he uses it as an instru- 
ment of his greed and pride he so defiles it that he has made 
a part of nature ugly for himself and for the innocent by- 
stander. The jeremiads launched against our mechanistic in- 
dustrialism by Ruskin and Morris are almost as pertinent to- 
day as they were a generation ago.° These defilers of nature 
are at once makers of ugliness and doers of evil. For, as we 
shall see more clearly anon, though ugliness and evil are not 
identical, yet the making of ugliness is one type of evil deed. 

Our drift here will illumine for the literary critic the trou- 
blous problem of propaganda. Why do artists say that ser- 
mons are ugly? Why is the reformer attacked at times on eth- 
ical grounds? Why is the teacher often scorned as a pedant 
or muckraker crouching with eyes averted from the celestial 
poet whom he professes to comprehend, or the scientific or 
philosophic truth which he endeavors to broaden or deepen? 
There is as much truth as error in these gibes. Some of the 
sermons of a John Donne or a Jeremy Taylor are beautiful. 


*I have developed this point in a different context in “Beauty and Goodness; 
Art and Morality,” International Journal of Ethics, XXXVI, No. 4 (July, 1926), 
PP. 394-402. 

*The Atlantic Monthly (August, 1927) contains an article, “Beauty the New 
Business Tool,” by Ernest Elmo Calkins, which, despite its dubious title, does some- 
thing to justify the use above of “almost” instead of “fully.” 
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But when a sermon is propaganda it is ugly. For propaganda 
makes of its medium a tool for the release of the egoism of the 
preacher or the coercion, the possession, of his auditors. It is 
thus not only ugly, but an evil deed in so far as it deprives the 
individual auditor of his autonomy. Similarly, the unscien- 
tific sadistic reformer who seeks not the truth but drives un- 
scrupulously toward a luxurious stripping and whipping of 
others is a perverter of beauty and a sinner. But the reformer 
who seeks the truth and tells it uncoercively to those who 
seek it is a good man and a wise psychologist. The teacher 
who as pedant idolizes facts and ignores their significance is 
certainly neither an artist nor a doer of good deeds, and the 
teacher who as propagandist strives to make of his pupils 
servile copies and thus inevitably arouses an internecine war 
within their souls is a maker of ugliness and a doer of evil 
deeds. The good teacher states the truth and leaves it to jus- 
tify itself. When problems are unsolved it is his duty to offer 
in due time his own hypothesis, not as gospel, but frankly, 
humbly, as one alternative. Such a teacher does good deeds. 
And sometimes he is also an artist. The so-called artist who 
creates for propaganda is no artist, and he is at best a venial 
sinner. 

But ugliness is less often the manifestation of venial than 
of deadly sin. Mrs. Gilbert’s use of the word “presumption” 
in her definition of ugliness has more significance than she 
chooses to reveal. I should not hesitate to use a stronger word, 
pride. Pride (superbia), we were rightly told by the old Chris- 
tian moralists, is the most deadly of the seven deadly sins. It 
is the evil which cast Lucifer out of heaven. 

Modern industrialism is still actuated largely by greed 
and superbia. The buccaneers of the market place have plant- 
ed machinery beside the sweetly garrulous and hitherto un- 
sullied streams. And now they rape our boulevards of their 
maternal trees in order to make room for verminous swarms 
of automobiles full of people made nervous and purposeless 
by dull palls of smoke, irritating stenches of gases, and the 
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implacable monotony of their standardized jobs. All this is 
supposed to be justified by a Gargantuan vomit of shoddy 
goods in which quality is sacrificed to quantity. And we are 
insulted with the slogan “scientific progress.” But this is not 
science. It is applied science. Pure science forgets utilities 
and seeks the truth though the heavens fall. Minds of the 
barnacle type suck what they want and no more from these 
truths to use in the production of some homely utility or even 
some hideous pseudo-utility which places creature comforts 
above spiritual ecstasies. 

But the futuristic artists, who have recently challenged 
Ruskin’s condemnation of machinery with an idolatry of it, 
have unearthed their own share of truth. When industrial 
applied science clings closely enough to pure science to hold 
the truth steadfastly above utility, and when it is understood 
that to “control nature” is not so fundamental as to conform 
joyously to the deepest of “natural laws,” then our factories 
will rise like sumptuously terraced gardens and soaring cathe- 
drals. For nature’s material particles, energies, and mind are 
all engaged far more fundamentally in that form-making which 
an artist carries but a step farther than in mutual repulsions. 
If radioactive disintegration reveals on earth a civil war 
within an atom, the recently discovered cosmic rays from dis- 
tant nebulae hint of atomic construction and the making of a 
new cosmos. As applied science is purified of its unnecessary 
greed, arrogance, and insincerity the products of the new era 
will follow the laws which account for the vast operations ob- 
served by astronomers. Man’s works will be fashioned more 
congruously by minds which have become sincere. Society 
will rise in justice. Ugliness will more and more give way to 
beauty. And a genuine religious faith will replace the self- 
deceptive polemic of those who seek to buttress their own un- 
acknowledged doubts by coercing the minds of reasonable 
men into the acceptance of the superstitions of the barbarians. 
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NIETZSCHE ON IDEALS 
E. T. MITCHELL 


F IDEALISM is the theory that spiritual values operate 
|: a cosmic scale, then Nietzsche is no idealist. “The gen- 

eral character of the world,” he says, “‘is to all eternity 
chaos.’” If naturalism is the theory that mind and conscious- 
ness are very late products of evolution, and very rare species 
of existence at that, then Nietzsche is a naturalist. If, on the 
other hand, idealism means, as some of us would like it to 
mean, the theory that values and ideals have played a very 
important réle in social evolution, and can be made to play a 
still more important part, then Nietzsche is one of the most 
daring and militant of idealists. He is one of the few who 
believe that the destiny of the race can be changed by a 
change of values, and that a change of values can be effected 
by individuals. ‘“‘Where have we to fix our hopes?”’ he asks; 
“In new philosophers—there is no other alternative: in minds 
strong and original enough to initiate opposite estimates of 
value, to transvaluate and invert ‘eternal valuations’.’” 

It is this “evolutionary idealism,” then, which I wish to 
use in opposition to “historical materialism,” “economic de- 
terminism,” and “evolutionary naturalism.” My interest in 
examining Nietzsche’s works lies in the challenging nature of 
this problem itself, for to Nietzsche this was the central prob- 
lem of philosophy. Casting aside the dull, heavy, and atro- 
cious style of German philosophic literature, along with the 
heavy-footed and cumbersome historical approach to philo- 
sophic problems, Nietzsche attacked the problems of the hour 
with a freshness of insight that is invigorating, a wealth of 


*The Joyful Wisdom, pp. 151-52. All references are to the Complete Works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1924). 
® Beyond Good and Evil, pp. 128-29. 
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detail which he never allows to obtrude itself, and a literary 
charm which only the poets can equal. Free from pedantry 
of all kinds, he combines scholarship with inspiration, as did 
he whom he regarded as the model for Germany’s future edu- 
cational institutions, Schopenhauer. 

Nietzsche’s method was unique, however, not so much for 
its dynamic and prophetic utterance, or the quixotic courage 
of his radicalism, as for the peculiar tackle which he devel- 
oped. His conspicuous scholarship in philology and compara- 
tive literature made him familiar with the life and soul of 
many peoples, ancient and modern, and made him master of 
what was then new, the genetic and comparative method. 
“Many people saw Zarathustra,” and he saw them with the 
penetrating eye of one who understands the soul of their very 
words. “The Birth of Tragedy,” “The Natural History of 
Morals,” “The Genealogy of Morals” are titles suggestive 
of this new approach to the problems of ethics. 

But he was also a psychologist of no mean ability, looking 
upon language as one, and only one, means of reading the soul 
of a people. Perhaps he misread the soul of the Englishman; 
certainly he misunderstood the mind of woman. But at least 
he realized the importance of a psychological approach to the 
problems of motivation and valuation, and his psychoanalysis 
of “inverted values” is the keenest thing yet accomplished in 
that field. “Psychology,” he asserts, “is once more the path 
to the fundamental problems”; and “psychology shall once 
more be recognized as the Queen of the Sciences.’” I would 
suggest that no problem lends itself more readily to a psycho- 
logical technique than this problem of values. 

But for Nietzsche the problem of valuation begins far be- 
low the conscious level and involves such obscure topics as 
digestion, organic salts, and perhaps, if he had heard of them, 
ductless glands. Realizing how inadequate for the task must 
be the learning and training of any one man, he suggests call- 

* Beyond Good and Evil, p. 34. 
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ing in the assistance of all other departments and making a 
co-operative undertaking of it. He seriously considers the 
possibility of founding research fellowships in the field, and 
perhaps prize-essay competitions on the subject. He says: 
“All the sciences have now to pave the way for the future task 
of the philosopher; this task being understood to mean, that 
he must solve the problem of value, that he has to fix the 
hierarchy of values.’* I submit that Nietzsche’s project of re- 
search fellowships and endowed publications in the problem 
of values might be at least as worthy of a million endowment 
as, Say, an astronomical observatory. Dewey has made a sim- 
ilar suggestion in his recent book, The Public and Its Prob- 
lems. 

A third field in which Nietzsche was competent, and which 
played an important réle in his philosophy of ideals, was art. 
A lover of poetry, of music, and of the plastic arts, his out- 
look on life is that of the artist, the creator, the energist, as 
opposed to the outlook of the contemplative or scientific phi- 
losopher. Certainly such an outlook is more vital, more engag- 
ing, and richer than the more colorless and disinterested scien- 
tific vista. Havelock Ellis’ Dance of Life was suggested by 
Nietzsche’s Joyful Wisdom, “The Dancers,” in Zarathustra, 
and “Ye Creative Ones” to whom he appeals in all his works. 
Life to him is an art, a creation, a self-realization of artistic in- 
stincts, not a sober and somber accumulation of knowledge. 
The Pied Cow which industriously chews its cud and gives 
milk is symbolic of this age-old accumulative type of philoso- 
pher. 

Valuing is the most important thing that a man or a people 
ever does, for creation itself is an expression of values. The 
very word “man” or mensch means measurer. Perhaps the 
first savage who learned to weigh a piece of venison by bal- 
ancing it against a weight hung on the other end of a stick 
laid across a crotch was the originator of valuing. Measuring 

* Genealogy of Morals, pp. 57-58. 
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created such admiration that they named the race after its 
most important invention. The measuring animal continues 
to be the most appropriate definition of man. 

Man had his origin, and continues to find his fullest reali- 
zation in group life. The group as a whole marched to power, 
or to the last man was annihilated and subdued by its neighbor. 
Wherever there is life you will find will to power; every or- 
ganism seeks to discharge its strength, and man is no ex- 
ception. Every race has aimed at power; every race has had 
its peculiar dangers and stresses. “A species originates, and a 
type becomes established and strong, in the long struggle with 
essentially constant unfavorable conditions.’ Constantly un- 
favorable conditions, persistent recurrence of the same strug- 
gles and dangers, begets an habitual mode of evaluating. The 
thing that is hard, but absolutely necessary for conquest and 
power, is the thing that comes to be appreciated and called 
good. The leader, the creator of a people, is the man who, in 
advance of the tribe, sees the points of danger and enforces on 
his people the code of goods and bads which leads them to tri- 
umph. Hence the importance of valuing; it is the instrument 
by which the conscious processes lead life to sovereign power. 
“Many lands saw Zarathustra, and many peoples: thus he 
discovered the good and the bad of many people. No greater 
power did Zarathustra find on earth than good and bad.” “No 
people could live without first valuing,” because recognition 
of points of greatest stress and remembering the means for 
overcoming them are the conditions of survival and power. 
For this reason, too, it is obvious that “if a people will main- 
tain itself it must not value as its neighbor valueth.” The prob- 
lems and dangers of different peoples are entirely different, 
and each must work out its own table of values. The whole 
principle is so admirably set forth in the “Thousand and One 
Goals” in Zarathustra that quotation at length is warranted. 


* Human All Too Human, I, 200. 
* Beyond Good and Evil, p. 234. 
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A table of excellencies hangeth over every people. Lo! it is the table 
of their triumphs; lo! it is the voice of their Will to Power. 

It is laudable what they think hard; what is indispensable and hard 
they call good; and what relieveth in direct distress, the unique and hard- 
est of all, they extol as holy. 

Whatever maketh them rule and conquer and shine, to the dismay 
and envy of their neighbors, they regard as the high and foremost thing, 
the test and meaning of all else. 

Verily, my brother, if thou knewest but a people’s need, its land, its 
sky, and its neighbor, then wouldst thou divine the law of its surmount- 
ings, and why it climbeth up that ladder to its hope. 

“Always shalt thou be foremost and prominent above others: no 
one shall thy jealous soul love, except a friend”—that made the soul of 
a Greek thrill; thereby went he his way to greatness. 

“To speak the truth, and be skilful with bow and arrow,” so seemed 
it alike pleasing and hard to the people from whom cometh my name— 
the name which is alike pleasing and hard to me. 

“To honor father and mother, and from the root of the soul to do 
their will”—this table of surmounting hung another people over them, 
and became powerful and permanent thereby.” 


Note how sweeping, yet how powerful and condensed, is 
this account of the racial origin and function of ideals. Land, 
sky, sea, and neighbor—in short, the anthropo-geographic en- 
vironment—determine the problems which a people must 
face, the constantly unfavorable conditions which is destined 
to mold the type and determine the general character of the 
morals and religion. A disinterested spectator might well pre- 
dict the general character of their values. Out of their needs 
will grow habits of outward behavior and inward evaluation. 
But no one can predict whether or not a dominating and suc- 
cessful people will emerge. This is where anthropo-geography 
meets the limits of its ability to explain. The welding of the 
group into a people under a conquering code is the work of 
great individuals who may or may not arise to meet the needs. 
It is they, the heroes of whom Carlyle sings the praises, who 
finish the work of creation which non-human nature com- 

' Thus Spake Zarathustra, p. 66. 
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mences. It is they who frame the moral codes and establish 
the religion and lead the battles. The effect is to center atten- 
tion upon points of danger and difficulty, to converge energy 
to the point where it is needed, to raise the tonic passions to 
fever heat, till the difficulty is overcome, the barrier burst, and 
the victory won. This is the function in battle, as everyone 
knows, of the impassioned address of the general, the war 
dance of the braves, the songs of the prophetess, the drum and 
bagpipes and marching songs, the slogans which the soldiers 
repeat to themselves. All these forms of art and religion re- 
mind the warriors of their ideals, focus and elevate their ener- 
gies, and unite them under a purpose which it were a libel to 
call “struggle for existence” or chance selection, but which 
can only be called ‘“‘will to power.” Such fire and directed en- 
ergy and invincible power as an embattled army exhibits 
symbolize for Nietzsche the meaning of life. 

Racially, then, the economic law holds: Value is propor- 
tional to scarcity and demand. What is hard, but necessary to 
power, is what is called good and holy. But what is thus true 
of the group is not necessarily true of the individual. In fact, 
according to Nietzsche, the reverse is true. A long racial his- 
tory with a tradition and a religion stands behind the group 
code, but a strong and creative individual is unhampered by 
these, or is even unaware of them. “Generally speaking, every- 
thing is worth no more and no less than one has paid for it. 
This, of course, does not hold of the isolated individual: the 
great capacities of the individual have no relation whatsoever 
to that which he has done, sacrificed, and suffered for them. 
But if one should examine the previous history of the race 
one should be sure to find the record of an extraordinary 
storing up and capitalizing of power by means of all kinds of 
abstinence, struggle, industry, and determination 
A man’s ancestors have always paid the price of what he is.’” 

The relation of the group to great individuals is a recipro- 

* Will to Power, II, 371. 
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cal one. The group ideals represent the growing-point, the 
point of stress and effort and struggle; the accumulated ener- 
gy which struggle engenders becomes focused by the accidents 
of heredity in some individual or individuals. To them the nec- 
essary virtues are therefore easy, natural, and free. The old 
and stereotyped values are by them surpassed; they create 
new values, and force on the public an altered taste and im- 
proved code. 

What the individual values, then, bears no relation to his 
own sacrifices and struggles. On the contrary, his values are 
more apt to express his own overflowing powers and talents. 
The strong man always values what he finds in himself. Cour- 
age, honor, self-control, high-mindedness he calls good, be- 
cause they are his. It is always a type of man, not a “big 
word” like liberty or justice, that is his standard of good- 
ness; it is always a type of man, not an abstract vice, that 
he calls ignoble, slavish, mean, or weak. “He knows that it 
is he himself who confers honor on things; he is the creator of 
values. He honors whatever he recognizes in himself; such 
morality is self-glorification. In the foreground there is the 
feeling of plenitude, of power, which seeks to overflow, the 
happiness of high tension, the consciousness of a wealth which 
would fain give and bestow.’” Egoism, as he says elsewhere, 
belongs to the essence of the noble soul. 

There are other factors in valuation, but I have set forth 
the important thesis. Nietzsche notes, for example: (1) the 
influence of language habits. ‘The spell of certain grammati- 
cal functions is ultimately also the spell of physiological valu- 
ations and racial conditions.’”° (2) Inheritance. “It cannot 
be effaced from a man’s soul what his ancestors have prefer- 
ably and most continuously done.’”” (3) Geographical con- 
ditions, such as earth, air, sea, and sky, since these determine 
his needs and the obstacles to his Will to Power. (4) Physio- 


® Beyond Good and Evil, p. 228. 
* Ibid., p. 29. 4 Ibid., p. 239. 
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logical constitution, “perhaps some surplus or deficiency of 
organic salts,” since these account for altered taste, and al- 
tered taste means altered preferences and values. (5) Imi- 
tation, prestige and compulsion, since in some way the strong 
man “lays a constraint” upon others and “molds them to his 
image.” 

The striking thesis, however, which I wish clearly to set 
forth is that racially the economic law holds; individually, 
the reverse law. Racially what is called good is that which the 
group finds hardest, though necessary to power; individually 
what is called good is what the individual finds in himself in 
superabundance, though to be sure it was paid for by his an- 
cestors. Racially values function; they are pathways to pow- 
er. Individually they merely shine, revealing the great man’s 
soul and perhaps guiding or forcing the group to a higher level. 
Racially you look for the sources of value in the environment 
and in the struggle of the group to master it, plus, of course, 
the controlling influence of its master-geniuses. Individually 
you look for the immediate source of values in the man him- 
self, in his accumulated store of energy, in his biological pref- 
erences and tastes. The herd type of valuation is one phe- 
nomenon; the master type of valuation is quite a different 
phenomenon. 

Now I am inclined to think that a careful study of typical 
group life, especially at a primitive level, will show examples 
of Nietzsche’s “herd morality.” It seems to me also that the 
various studies which have been made of genius substantiate 
in a large measure what Nietzsche says of the master type of 
valuation. At best, however, these are the rare extremes be- 
tween which fall the valuing processes of the great bulk of 
mankind. That is, most men inherit many of their values 
along with their religion and silver plate and insurance; 
other values they find by conversation, by reading, and by 
observing the lives of those about them; others they find in 
themselves, as do Nietzsche’s master-men. A man may appre- 
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ciate Shakespeare because he is taught to; Shakespeare has 
prestige value. He may appreciate music because he observes 
the enjoyment others derive from it. He may appreciate 
athletics because he is competent in sports, and experiences 
the elation and happiness of high tension and keen competi- 
tion. My own studies in the relation between a man’s values 
and his abilities reveals at least these three factors at work 
in the valuation of the university students. Do they value 
or depreciate what they find in themselves—their own abili- 
ties? Generally speaking, they value them. If they are com- 
petent in music they value music highly; if they have ability 
in athletics they place athletics high in their value scale. Do 
they value what they do not find in themselves, what is hard 
and difficult for them? Generally speaking, they do not, but 
the better student will frequently rank his ability in music, 
art, or athletics very low, whereas he places these things high 
in his set of values. Why? Perhaps because he has observed 
the effects in the lives of those who have ability in these lines; 
perhaps because what little competence and attainment he 
has achieved has cost him much in labor and time. After all, 
why should not a man, as well as a group, appreciate that for 
which he has paid a high price? And is this not a common 
observation, almost a commonplace of human observation? 
Again, why should not an intelligent man, though a genius, 
appreciate what he himself lacks if he notes the enjoyment 
which others experience who do possess it. The philosopher 
Hume, for example, might well be ranked as a genius even in 
the Nietzschean sense, and, like most geniuses, he had the se- 
rene confidence in, and appreciation of, his own magnificent 
powers; yet how natural the following conversation sounds. 
The pious La Roche is addressing him: “You regret,” said 
La Roche, “when my daughter and I talk of the exquisite 
pleasure of music, you regret your want of musical powers and 
musical feelings; it is a department of soul, you say, which na- 
ture has almost denied you, which from the effects you see it 
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have in others, you are sure must be highly delightful. Why 
should not the same thing be said of religion? Trust me, I 
feel it in the same way, an energy, an inspiration, which I 
would not lose for all the blessings of sense or enjoyment of 
the world.””* The foregoing conversation is probably ficti- 
tious, but thoroughly representative of human nature, never- 
theless. 

While I would criticise Nietzsche’s conclusions as to the 
nature of valuation, especially the division of human values 
into two main types, the herd type and the master type, I 
would call attention to the fact that Nietzsche formulated the 
problem of values, of the origins ~*~ values, of the rank se- 
quence of values, and of the types _ values, and this alone 
would place him among the most original thinkers of his time. 
Contemporary philosophy differs from previous philosophy 
mainly in two things: (1) the separating off of the problem of 
value (or axiology, to use the technical term) as a distinct 
branch of ethics and religion; and (2) the extension of logic 
into the hitherto undeveloped field of “relations,” and its 
reduction to symbolic form. Nietzsche, so far as I can dis- 
cover, was the first to mark off clearly and emphasize the field 
of axiology or valuation as the future task of philosophy. 
Secondly, while we cannot agree with all his conclusions as 
to the origins and types of valuation, it is fair to say that Nie- 
tzsche had not the slightest notion that his conclusions were 
final. Far from it. He realized that an enormous amount of 
careful investigation would be required for the task, and 
looked upon it as the future field of philosophy, not a com- 
pleted piece of work. Much since Nietzsche’s time has been 
written on the theory of value, but almost nothing has yet 
been done on the facts of valuation. Nietzsche, I am afraid, 
would be disappointed in the meager additions that have been 
made to his own contributions. 

So far we have been discussing mainly the normal types 

* Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume, I, 58. 
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of valuation. We have been considering the groups which 
have been able to dominate and conquer, and within those 
groups the master-men who have been able to arise and shine. 
But what of the others, the races who have been cursed with 
the curse of Ham, the individuals who have known the bitter- 
ness of impotence? They, too, have had their Will to Power, 
but it has been forced to take a different turn. Hence arises 
a third type of valuation, not always clearly distinguished in 
Nietzsche’s writings from the normal group type, but which is 
really entirely different. This is the slave type of valuation 
which Nietzsche: identifies with Hebrew and Christian mo- 
rality. The Jews, as all the ancients believed, were a people 
born for slavery, yet their values dominate all civilized na- 
tions today. 

The thing which slaves and subjugated peoples have 
found hard, but absolutely necessary for any measure of suc- 
cess in life, is to endure the driver’s goad without kicking 
against the pricks; to labor without reward and without re- 
pose for the benefit of the masters; to make bricks without 
straw for the towers and battlements of the enslavers. What 
is hard—meekness, humility, usefulness—they must learn to 
call good. What effectually blocks their will to power—the 
courage, prudence, and strength of the master-race—they call 
evil, under the names of pride, worldly wisdom, carnality. 

In servitude the natural instincts must be concealed, and 
thus arise pseudo-values and substitute values. Slaves will 
vengeance, and this is natural, but they have not the power, 
or the courage, or the brain necessary. So they “heap coals 
of fire,” trying to make a virtue out of a subtle vengeance 
(and forgetting that the other man is also searching about for 
coals) ; they invent “hell fire,” taking pleasure in the thought 
of eternal: vengeance. Divine justice, righteous indignation, 
good for evil are Freudian substitutes for the strong man’s 
open and courageous revenge. So, too, all other slave values 
are born out of envy and impotence.” 

* Genealogy of Morals, pp. 47-50. 
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Nietzsche also notes the prevalence of compensatory val- 
ues in the slave type of morality. Repose and comfort and 
riches are lacking in their lot; they get only fleeting glimpses 
of them at rare times. The strong do not value these things; 
they despise them; for the soft things are the enemies of 
activity, vitality, and conquest. The strong races are hard and 
hardy; sympathy has little place in their constitution, for 
sympathy acts depressively, lowering vitality and spreading 
weakness by sharing unhealth. But the weak and heavy-laden 
long for repose and passivity and happiness as a contrast to 
servitude and labor. All hedonistic and utilitarian values are 
related to slave morality and frustrated instincts. The strong 
and active do not value happiness for itself, but they value 
the high tension of the adventure, the feeling of power which 
attends creation, the elation which accompanies the discharge 
of strength. Let slaves dream of happiness; the free man 
shows his strength and hardly notes the fact that he has ex- 
perienced the happiness of increased power. 

Now the fact is, in Nietzsche’s startling view, that the 
world over the slave morality has prevailed; the Nazarite has 
conquered. Under the guiding dominance of decadent values 
the human race has settled into rapid decline, and he who 
wishes to stem the fall must work quickly, for “soon the soil 
will be poor and no lofty tree will grow thereon.” He says, 

My assertion is that all the values in which mankind now comprise 
their desirability are decadence values. I call an animal, a 
species, an individual depraved when it loses its instincts, when it selects, 
when it prefers what is injurious to it. A history of the higher sentiments, 
of ideals of mankind . . . . would be almost the explanation of why 
man is so depraved. Life itself I regard as instinct for growth, for con- 
tinuance, for accumulation of forces, for power; where the will to power 
is wanting there is decline. My assertion is that this will is Jacking in all 
the highest values of mankind, that values of decline, nihilistic values, 
bear rule under the holiest of names.’ 


How has this come about? How is it that the weak have 
conquered the strong? How is it that decadence has gained 


* Antichrist, p. 241. 
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the mastery? Every group aims at power and wills to annihi- 
late that which stands in its way. The strong are the few, the 
weak are the many; the strong are the innovators, the enemies 
of the people, and the weak are in time able to destroy them. 
Christian values, base utilitarian ethics, democratic and par- 
liametary governments have been the means by which the 
inversion of values has been accomplished. “I am opposed to 
parliamentary governments and freedom of the press because 
they are the means by which cattle become masters.””* Far 
from the strong and the fittest surviving in the struggle for 
power, it is always the weak and the mediocre that most easily 
survive, and the strong outstanding ones who perish. Every- 
where the herd has won over nature’s captains, priests, and 
kings. For progress to be rapid we would have to see the para- 
dox of the masses acquiescing, even co-operating, in the in- 
creasing power of their natural enemies, the classes. Just how 
Nietzsche would accomplish this miracle we shall not pause to 
inquire. 

Whether or not we agree with Nietzsche when he identifies 
the Christian virtues with slave values, and whether or not 
we agree with him when he asserts that all mankind’s highest 
values are at present decadent values, we must give him credit 
for a powerful and penetratingly radical criticism of contem- 
porary Christian ideals. No such thorough criticism had ever 
before been attempted. Darwinism had made it possible to 
doubt the creation story and had set biology free from a bind- 
ing tradition. Strauss and higher criticism had made it pos- 
sible to doubt the historicity of the Gospels and had set the- 
ology free from a binding tradition. But neither of these had 
touched the heart of Christianity. A religion has its life in its 
values and ideals. Nietzsche, so far as I know, was the first 
to subject these ideals to a searching and hostile criticism. 
Hobbes, Hume, J. S. Mill had been radical, but they had been 
careful to show that their ethical principles did not conflict 


* Will to Power, Il, 206. 
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with the prevailing religion. This, I venture to assert, has 
been positively harmful. To paraphrase an oft-quoted saying 
of Plato: An unexamined moral code is not worthy of a man. 
The refining and elaborating of any ideal depends upon criti- 
cism. “Storms and doubts and worms and wickedness are 
necessary for that tree, that it may manifest its species and 
the strength of the germ; let it perish if it is not strong 
enough.””* So says Nietzsche of his own ideal, inviting the 
same criticism which he did not stint on others. Lack of criti- 
cism means stagnation and intellectual, as well as moral, de- 
cline. The fact that Christian ideals as well as those of the 
other great religions have undergone rapid reinterpretation 
within the last few years is due in no small measure to the 
keenness of the criticism which they have had to meet. 

The objection to Nietzsche’s criticism is that, in spite of 
its virulence, it is not a general criticism. He realizes that 
after all there must be a base to the pyramid of human society, 
and so there must be the many for whom his master-values 
are not intended. Amongst the mass there must be usefulness, 
mutual aid, and the softer virtues. Amongst them the Chris- 
tian and utilitarian values have their use. Indeed, these values 
are necessary in order to reconcile the masses to their life of 
comparative servitude. Had Nietzsche’s criticism of the pre- 
vailing values rested with the few for whom it was intended 
its value would have been negligible. To condemn a thing for 
one person but admit its desirability for thousands hardly con- 
stitutes the sort of critcism which leads to revision and 
growth. Fortunately Nietzsche has been generally misunder- 
stood in this connection, and his criticism has been accepted 
as general. 

It seems to me that Nietzsche has done scant justice to 
the hard school of experience and struggle by which the “slave 
insurrection” has been won. The long struggle for liberty has 
taught mankind the values of equality, fraternity, mutual aid, 

*The Joyful Wisdom, p. 145. 
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and utility. Individually man is one of the weaker of the ani- 
mals, but united he has won supremacy. The tender emotions, 
the democratic values have been at least as important in 
raising the average level of the type man as the more aggres- 
sive and acquisitive virtues. Now if all value is in terms of 
energy, and if equality, utility, benevolence, and fraternity 
increase the power of the masses to such an extent that they 
can eliminate or conquer the lords of creation, why should 
Nietzsche not praise them as he praises courage, strength, 
brain, and art? 

The answer brings us to his definition of value. So long 
as Nietzsche is investigating the problem as to how values 
originate and function his study is purely descriptive, as mat- 
ter of sociology and psychology. But he also has his theory 
as to how men ought to value, and this involves a theory of 
the ends or ideal of all life. Assuming that all life aims at 
increased power, then it is only necessary that “the individual 
should, according to his kind, be so placed as to perform the 
highest that is compatible with his powers.”"’ At the same 
time the human species as a whole must be raised to ever 
higher power. The social ideal is simply an organization of 
mankind such that each shall have complete opportunity for 
the realization of his individual powers and capacities. Nie- 
tzsche is even inclined to praise democracy as an intermediate 
step toward this end, for it has at least destroyed certain de- 
caying institutions, such as French aristocracy, and in doing 
this it has freed man for individual development. He is in- 
clined to think that in the healthy, natural, and unspoiled 
peasantry Europe has its best material for its future. But 
democracy cannot be the final social ideal, for it believes in 
equality and discourages genius. The progress of the human 
species must come through individuals, and the social order 
must be such that genius is developed and encouraged. 
“Every elevation of the type ‘man’ has hitherto been the work 
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of an aristocratic society—and so will it always be—a society 
believing in a long scale of gradations of rank and differences 
of worth of human beings, and requiring slavery in some form 
or another.’”” It is fair to qualify the foregoing statement by 
the explanation that by slavery Nietzsche did not mean the 
heartless exploitation of one class by another; he had far too 
great a soul for that; but had in mind the natural condition 
of those not capable of high development; and by aristocracy 
he did not mean a fixed and unflexible caste system. Such a 
system restrains rather than encourages development. The 
virtue of a natural aristocracy is that it recognizes and en- 
courages genius, creation, and mastery. Hence aristocracy is 
the social order in which racial growth is possible. 

The final definition of value, therefore, must be in terms of 
the individual. “According to what standard is the objective 
value measured? According to the quantity of increased and 
more organized power alone.””® And “value is the highest 
amount of power that a man can assimilate—a man, not man- 
kind.’””° Note in the first place the objective standard. Value 
is to be measured quantitatively, and in terms of biological 
energy. So far as I know this is the only objective measure of 
value that has ever been proposed. The utilitarians suggest 
a quantitative standard: The greatest happiness of the great- 
est number, each to count as one. But this quantitative meas- 
ure is in terms of happiness, a purely subjective state which 
defies measurement. Energy, power, on the other hand lends 
itself to physical measurement and is as objective as anything 
can be in the realm of physics and biology. Two other points 
stand out in this striking definition: First, value is the highest 
amount, not the greatest quantity, of power; in other words, 
potential, not gross quantity, is the measure. One year of 
high potential is worth many years of slow output, and a short 
life is often to be preferred to a long one. Why? Because life 


* Beyond Good and Evil, p. 223. 
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must be raised to high potential in order to break through re- 
sistance and overcome inertia, just as water must be raised to 
the boiling-point to drive an engine, rather than kept for 
months at average temperature. Secondly, value is the highest 
amount of power that a man can assimilate, not mankind. 
Why not mankind? Because mankind must be surpassed. 
One man of outstanding power is for this purpose worth many 
cities of mediocre men. The chain of existence is measured by 
its strongest link. Evolution is sporadic; it sends out filaments 
and shoots; it moves by leaps here while it falls back there. 
The longest shoot, the most unusual individual, may be the 
one which marks a permanent achievement, a new high level. 
Millions of average men would leave the race at the same 
average level, whereas the hope of any woman may be: May 
I give birth to the superman. 

The type of individual whom Nietzsche had in mind has 
often been misunderstood. He is frequently pictured as a 
heartless bully, as a Bismarck, or even as a spoilt child. R. B. 
Perry pictures him as looking down from his balcony in dis- 
dain upon the downtrodden wretched and clamorous multi- 
tude at his gates.” Now in the first place there would be no 
downtrodden and clamorous multitude in Nietzsche’s social 
order. Universal health and sound breeding are at the basis 
of his society, and each is engaged in the activity for which 
his nature fits him. Moreover, the highest rank bears the 
responsibility, not only of self-mastery, but of the leadership 
of the people. 

The social order functions perfectly only when there is 
a division of functions according to ability and a due subor- 
dination of parts under proper leadership. Similarly, the indi- 
vidual reaches his highest only when there is perfect co-or- 
dination of functions under a guiding and controlling principle. 
There must be not only abundance of energy and power, but 
there must be harmonized and directed energy. Otherwise 


** Perry, Present Conflict of Ideals, p. 171. 
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there will be inner conflicts, waste power, and utter futility. 
The highest man, therefore, is not only the man of superior 
powers, but he who is master of his own powers and who di- 
rects and co-ordinates them with perfect precision. He is 
symbolized by the rope-dancer, who, though raised aloft, soli- 
tary, and in danger, nevertheless has perfect mastery over 
himself, perfect co-ordination of brain, sense, and muscle, per- 
fect grace of movement, and artistry in execution. Such a 
man is an artist, a creator, confident, spontaneous, and joyous, 
master of himself, of his environment, and of less gifted men. 
All science and knowledge is to him a means to the dance of 
life, not a cumbersome load to cramp and impede. 

Nietzsche felt that he had a mission which he must ac- 
complish at all cost. Broken in health, with eyesight almost 
gone, living in isolation, misunderstood and negiected, he 
worked feverishly to formulate his philosophy and make him- 
self understood. The problem which he had on his mind was 
how to save Europe from the mediocrity and decline which 
he saw setting in. The human race was not a problem to Nie- 
tzsche; to him there was no such problem. Men were too 
diverse to be comprehended in one group. But Europe— 
there was a real problem. Napoleon had almost unified that 
little peninsula of Asia called Europe, so the vision of a Eu- 
ropean civilization was no idle dream. What Nietzsche 
wanted was not a European state but a European people, a 
European culture. “Where there is still a people, there the 
state is not understood, but hated as an evil eye, as a sin 
against laws and customs.”” In spite of a youthful ardent 
patriotism he saw very plainly where his own country was 
headed with its inflated pride and top-heavy militarism. If 
something of the warmth and joyousness and genius of the 
south could be fused with the rude health and strength of 
the north, Europe might regain the lost glory of Greece, and 
again be the home of art and science and heroism. It was Nie- 


* Zarathustra, p. 54. 
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tzsche’s aim to raise up a group of leaders who could lead 
Europe out of the shadow. They need not be many. “It js 
the business of the very few to be independent; it is the busi- 
ness of the strong.”’ Crude war lords or dull business men 
could not do the task; it must be the work of a much more 
fundamental nature. “Where have we to fix our hope?” he 
asks. “In new philosophers—there is no other alternative: in 
minds strong and original enough to initiate opposite esti- 
mates of value, to transvaluate and invert eternal valuations.” 
He thought he saw signs of philosophers of the kind he had 
in mind, not mere teachers, but commanders, able to mold 
others to their ideals and to determine the direction of events. 
But the work must be done quickly, if at all. “Still is the soil 
rich enough for it. But the soil will one day be poor and ex- 
hausted, and no lofty tree will any longer grow thereon.” 

Nietzsche has gone, and his bizarre superman with him. 
Nationalism, unchecked by any new philosophy, led to a far 
greater catastrophe than any which Nietzsche with all his pro- 
phetic vision could have forseen. The World War has given 
men more experience, if not more wisdom. Out of the horrors 
of war and economic necessities has grown the notion of a Eu- 
ropean federation vaguely formulating itself and struggling 
for expression. Still is the leadership of which Nietzsche 
dreamed lacking. Nationalism may decay, tariff barriers 
may disappear, populations may become still more hopelessly 
mixed. Will any philosopher arise to lead Europe—and Amer- 
ica—to greater power and more noble life? Will something 
more noble than chivalry, more virile than war, more glorious 
than patriotism, arise on the ruins of the old? Peace may 
come, prosperity may spread to every corner, class distinc- 
tions may disappear, but with it will there come what Nie- 
tzsche foresaw and dreaded—uniformity, mediocrity, util- 
ity—and happiness? 

UNIvERSITY OF TEXAS 





THE PRESENT-DAY PROBLEM OF OVERWORK 
EDWARD LYTTLETON 


four made a characteristic comment on the notable in- 

crease of energy put into public service which marked 
that time, in words roughly as follows: “It would be rather a 
humorous thing if the whole machine of our social life, civil, 
military and ecclesiastical, were to break down from nothing 
but overwork.” If the state of things in the early eighties 
could have suggested any such remark, what may be said to- 
day? That there has been a vast insurgence of “work” during 
this half-century, a stirring of manifold activities on the wid- 
est possible scale, no observer of English life could be found 
to dispute. Nor is it England alone which betrays the symp- 
tom. It is often supposed that the Americans have been the 
pioneers in the general restlessness and feverishness of effort 
to better che world in which we live. Nor is there reason to 
suppose that any European people has been exempt from the 
prevailing perplexities to which the rapid transformation of 
society has given rise. 

Hence an abundant crop of ethical problems due to the 
simple fact that an enormous number of patriotic and philan- 
thropic people find themselves assailed by demands upon their 
energies the like of which on such a scale has never been 
known in the world before. How are these demands to be 
met? In very many cases it is plain they cannot all be met; 
that is to say, some must be ignored; and even so there is dan- 
ger that any attempt to deal fairly with the residuum will 
lead to collapse, or premature senility, or worse than either, 
to scamped work. Can any guiding principle be discerned? 

The commonest suggestion that is made is that every 
worker knowing he is near the limit of his powers should 
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quietly but firmly say no to any overture pointing to the far 
side of the line of prudence. In practice, however, the adop- 
tion of this device is fraught with difficulties, and is in fact in- 
frequent. If a firm of producers declines orders or postpones 
the execution of them to a season convenient for themselves 
but awkward for customers, the fact gets to be known and 
custom rapidly declines. Lawyers again, we are told, very sel- 
dom refuse a brief, no matter how “full up” they may be. A 
town parson, too, finds it sorely against the grain to forego 
visiting in his parish, and if other activities get in his way he 
will either fret against obstacles he cannot remove or sink into 
lukewarmness; and the story of his efficiency comes to a mel- 
ancholy close. 

But, at this point, an observation has to be made which 
will hardly be disputed. It is that a great deal of the work 
which has been most permanent in its effect has been done by 
men on the brink of breaking down. From an old and very 
beautiful hymn we recall the words ‘They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” The efforts that are made in the heyday of 
manhood’s prime attract more attention, more recognition, 
more applause. But there is something strangely deceptive 
about the output, the real influence of any energizing for the 
betterment of society, which wins at once the approval of con- 
temporary public opinion. For it is generally a token that the 
worker—be he artist or philanthropist or teacher—is no whit 
in advance of public opinion. If he were, his aims, his appeal 
to his generation would be for a time misunderstood and 
thwarted by conscientious but slow-witted onlookers. 

Now that is the kind of experience which breaks a man 
down. When he finds his aspirations, true and certain for him- 
self, are meaningless for others, and the harder he works the 
more evident and distressing the failure becomes, that man, 
unless he is of the rarest metal, is bound to collapse or to say 
to himself “the struggle nought availeth; the labour and the 
wounds are vain.” But if he has the grand gift of persever- 
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ance and “‘faith’s transcendent dower,” he presses on, and in 
time—generally after his death—he is known to have been, 
in the main, right all the time. So it has been with many an 
artist, many a poet, many a prophet. The giants among them, 
the real pioneers, the heralds of the higher life, have had to 
enter into some sort of defeat before they could transmute it 
into victory, into some sort of despair before they could kindle 
for others a fresh hope. Very often the defeat through which 
they have to pass is plainly the essential condition of the vic- 
tory which is to come. They have recognized, as has been 
said, that “every real disability is a true opportunity,” and 
the commonest type of disability is apparently failure of phys- 
ical powers which induces depression of spirits and the aban- 
donment of hope. Above this the very best men are able to 
soar; and they triumph over infirmity by ignoring it. 

If this were all, caderet quaestio, there would be nothing 
more to be said. But there is another side to the matter. Oc- 
casionally a warning of an unforgettable kind checks a stren- 
uous worker in mid-career. Some thirty-five years ago a man 
whose health had been utterly shattered by remorseless over- 
straining, adjured a younger friend, as he lay helpless on his 
couch, never to think of bringing himself to the same pitiable 
condition. No man in his senses could hear such words uttered 
with such authority and then treat them as negligible. 

Yet is it not undeniable that granting, as we all do, that we 
ought not to injure our health, and at the same time think it 
wrong to refuse any fresh demand as long as we are able- 
bodied, we must continually be brought up against insoluble 
dilemmas, especially in times of stress and acute anxiety when 
business is bad, or an epidemic increases the demand and di- 
minishes the available resources. Work cannot be refused, 
though the limits of energy have been reached. 

One or two popular palliatives of the difficulty may be 
considered. It has been noticed that people who work contin- 
uously for many years at high pressure are mostly of serene 
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temperaments; they seem to fend off worries, though their 
work is often in acritical plight. So elders enjoin their younger 
friends not to worry. If this advice is followed, as it very sel- 
dom is, it tends to fatalism, and very few Europeans can toler- 
ate a fatalistic view of life. But in general the exhortation, 
like all moral homilies, is likely to be altogether bootless. Not 
much better, though more positive, is the counsel to adopt a 
Coué attitude when there is any fresh demand upon the vital 
powers. This means self-persuasion that however formidable 
the increase of burden may be, the worker should say to him- 
self “I can do it: it will not tire me—not a bit.” But the suc- 
cess of this device depends upon the power of the applicant to 
believe unhesitatingly what he more than suspects to be un- 
true. Children and peasants have profited enormously from 
M. Coué’s methods, but educated Englishmen with a sense of 
humor proved the most recalcitrant of all his patients. The 
numerous cases of failure were of those who were neither chil- 
dren nor peasants, but who sadly asked “How am I to profit 
by telling myself a lie twenty times a day?” 

Much more might be said to show that we have in this 
matter an illustration of the inference drawn by Sidgwick in 
his well-known Methods of Ethics: that there is no clear prin- 
ciple which can indicate the right mean between reckless ex- 
cess of zeal in social service and a cold egoistic prudence which 
invariably tends to barrenness, or anyhow leanness of result. 

We are no nearer success in our quest than was the Stagy- 
rite of old. Yet it must be admitted that there are instances 
—not a few—where some remarkable approximation to the 
ideal is to be observed. These may be roughly divided into 
two groups, as follows: 

a) There are men and women in every country who seem 
to have been born with a genius for altruism. Very early in 
their childhood they rise above the natural desire for self- 
gratification and find pleasure in identifying themselves with 
the wishes and needs of others. The result is a very beautiful 
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type of character which fulfils the primal law of self-forget- 
fulness. In them native egoism seems never to have devel- 
oped; as the years go on it withers away, dislodged and inhib- 
ited by something living, growing, and astonishingly helpful 
to fellow-creatures in distress; which moreover, apparently 
gives a Singular power of endurance and tranquil constancy in 
presence of failure. The beauty of the spell of such natures 
depends upon the absence of self-consciousness and of strain; 
but it must be admitted that in this very fact lies a serious dis- 
ability. These choice spirits cannot tell to others what is the 
source of their quickening. Ordinary folk, clogged and shack- 
led with all kinds of infirmity, doubt, and disorder of mind, 
can wistfully look up to these radiant exemplars of a higher 
life, but, unable to catch their secret, can only ask with the 
poet what has prompted the melody? “What love of thine 
own kind: what ignorance of pain?” 

b) But when we pass from those happy but heavily taxed 
helpers of their fellow-men to the most arresting group of all, 
we contemplate—from without, and as far as possible with- 
out prejudice or partiality—those who differ from their com- 
peers chiefly in articulateness; that is to say, while they ex- 
hibit the same tranquillity of spirit and immunity from egoism, 
they are able to state whence their constancy of spirit is 
drawn. It is true that this very quality detracts, in all but a 
very few cases, from their charm; they lack as a rule the un- 
troubled shining light of guilelessness and utter simplicity; 
there is in their faces and their demeanor marks of the track 
of a storm; and the self-conquest which they have achieved 
has meant for them much inward wrestling, much mortifying 
of those desires which onlookers are unable to put away. The 
picture is not always attractive, but as a rule engenders some- 
thing of what used to be called awe, a feeling which modern 
society has managed to dispel, but now wishes to recover. If 
people of this kind are asked about their singular power of 
equanimity in presence of such a problem as overwork, their 
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reply as given in many writings is something as follows. We 
must remember always that they are speaking of their experi- 
ence, and strange though some of it has been, and undecipher- 
able by those who stand aloof, no one has a right to think of it 
as fictitious. They are anyhow the best witnesses available 
for cur quest. 

They testify, then, that the injunction so often heard, 
“don’t worry,” is unquestionably sound, but wholly impossible 
to act upon as long as it is conceived of as a counsel of human 
prudence. If, however, it is taken as an objective command 
from God, it may be realized as containing in itself a promise. 
This realization is based on the assumption, not to be learned 
from any system of ethics, that our Creator in laying upon us 
burdensome and seemingly excessive duties is schooling us 
through temporal perplexities for a state of being which is 
called eternal life. 

This conviction as it is acted on, they tell us, leads to an- 
other, viz., that though they thus set to work on tasks so given 
them with a buoyant and joyous hope, they are well aware 
that they are to expect a great deal of failure, which indeed 
was distinctly foretold to Christians by Christ himself. Their 
hope springs from an assurance warranted by all experience 
that the permanent good wrought by steadfast heroic men and 
women is wrought not by them but through them. Hence 
when they are confronted by problems to be solved in five 
minutes to which they would like to give five hours, instead of 
being harassed, they know that their limitations are ordained 
of God and may be acknowledged and observed not with re- 
pining but with gratitude. Yet with all this in the back of 
their minds they do what is before them “with all their might.” 

That is their secret; and they agree, one and all, that there 
is no other. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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SOME NEW FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE OLD 
VALUES OF THE CHINESE FAMILY 
LIEN CHAO TZU 
N AN article in The New Orient, Bertrand Russell says, 
| “The family is a much stronger institution in the East 

than in the West, but hardly stronger than it was in the 
West in the Middle Ages.’” No doubt this is entirely true. I 
do not intend to seek out any excuse for the large families 
Chinese people have. The European people once had them 
also. The large-family system in China is going to be broken 
down. No Chinese people who have Western education are 
still proud of their large families. Social institutions change 
from time to time. The family has lasted for a long time. Al- 
though families are compelled to undergo readjustment now, 
even in the West, no one can imagine that the family system 
will in the future have no existence. No matter how far socie- 
ty becomes specialized, certain functions will remain for the 
family. It is not our business to inquire how future families 
will be organized, but it is our business to inquire how fami- 
lies can be transformed from one stage to another stage. The 
family evolves just as other social institutions have evolved, 
each of them being affected by many factors. 

A family does not grow large by itself. Its development is 
determined by certain necessities. When the European peo- 
ples were at the stage of household economy, a stage dominat- 
ing in medieval times, their families had not only to be large, 
but the larger families also afforded more comfort to their 
individual members. At the stage of household economy the 
family itself was a society, and it carried all the functions of a 
society. The members of the family were at the same time 
producers and consumers. There was no independent indus- 

* Future Cultural Relations of East and West, I, 2. 
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try. Even tools and implements were made by the family. 
Within the family, the division of labor was determined ac. 
cording to age, sex, and natural abilities. Labor and co-opera- 
tion both were very important. The economist writing upon 
the industrial evolution says, 

To neither [labor and co-operation], however, would the family 
have been able to give much scope had it been organized like our modern 
family, that is, limited to father and mother with children and possibly 
servants. It would also have had very little stability or capacity for 
development if each individual in the family had been free to lead the 
independent existence of the present day. 

Significant is it, then, that when the present civilized nations of Eu- 
rope appear on the horizon of history the tribal constitution prevails 
among them. The tribes (families, gentes, clans, house communities) are 
moderately large groups consisting of several generations of blood rela- 
tions, which, at first organized according to maternal, and later according 
to paternal, succession, have common ownership of the soil, maintain a 
common household, and constitute a union for mutual protection.’ 


At the stage of town economy, there began to be inde- 
pendent industries, such as shoe-making and the production 
of wares. The family organization was not greatly affected 
by the towns. In England, 
at the end of the thirteenth century half the inhabitants of Colchester 
had no other occupation than tillage, and everywhere the ordinary pur- 
suits of urban life were made secondary to the more important needs of 
agriculture. At London the holding of the husting court was suspended in 
the harvest, and a statute of 1388 laid down that all artificers of whose 
craft “a man hath no great need in harvest-time shall be compelled to 
serve in harvest, to cut, gather and bring in corn.” As late as the six- 
teenth century the weavers of Norwich were forbidden to work at their 
craft during the harvest month “for the relief and help of husbandry,” 
since tillage was said to be “much decayed for want of labourers.” The 
sharp cleavage between town and country, in some respects the most 
striking feature of modern economic conditions, is in fact the product of 
industrial forces which exerted but slight pressure in earlier times.’ 

* Carl Biicher, Industrial Evolution, translated from the 3d German edition by 


S. Morley Wickett, p. 92. 
*E. Lipson, The Economic History of England: The Middle Ages, p. 163. 
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The difference between town economy and household econ- 
omy is that the town supported the manufacture of articles 
outside the families, while the household supplied them only 
for its own use. The medieval towns were very small, each 
controlling a limited district. Industries were carried on in 
the individual families. There was not much need of capital. 
An individual might engage in an enterprise only by furnish- 
ing money to buy the tools and implements. Capital for ma- 
terials was required in certain industries. Sometimes the cus- 
tomers brought their own materials for the finished products. 
There was no wage-earning class. Everyone could rise to the 
master-artisanship if he was proved to possess capacity. 

Not until capitalism came in did the old family organiza- 
tion begin gradually to disintegrate. Capitalism brought in 
two great factors that were unfavorable to the large family 
system. One factor was that individuals could secure work 
outside their own families. The old family bondage was then 
broken down by capitalism. Another factor, which is very 
closely related to this one, was that the number of the popula- 
tion engaged in farming was reduced. The decrease of farm- 
ing population may transform large into small families. In 
England such a situation occurred in the eighteenth century. 
Large farms can be cultivated by scientific method. The fam- 
ily division of labor and co-operation which proved to be very 
important at the stage of household economy suddenly be- 
came unnecessary. With the factory system developed, the 
family organization was transformed into the class organiza- 
tion. The laborers who worked in the factories organized 
themselves as an exclusive class that could have had no pos- 
sibility of existence in the medieval times. 

When we come to the family system in China, the condi- 
tions are not so simple. Of course, American families as well 
as European families have been affected very much by indus- 
trial conditions. In China there are also other conditions that 
have bound the large family together. In Western countries 
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families do not hold a very important position among social 
organizations. The Greeks had little to say about families, 
Plato insisted upon a species of communism in which individ- 
uals should live for the state. Certainly Aristotle disagreed 
with Plato; but in one respect they were the same: both neg- 
lected to consider families as political units. The Christian 
religion joins everybody with one personal God. The family 
might be large or small; Christianity has not attempted to do 
anything with it. In the West, families seem to have been af- 
fected only by the economic conditions. So far as we know, 
there has been nothing else to affect the family organizations. 

The Chinese family system was already well developed at 
the time of Confucius. Far back of Confucius Chinese people 
were well adapted to agriculture. We do not know whether 
large families were encouraged before Confucius. At least we 
know that large families did not encounter any social objec- 
tions. The dynasties before Confucius all lasted very long in 
peace. All the people were engaged in farming. Family divi- 
sion of labor and family co-operation had to be very great. 
Agriculture is most permanent. Nothing else can so effective- 
ly hold the large families. Confucius combined empiricism 
and Kantianism. His philosophy resulted from past historical 
events, and in addition he insisted upon moral imperatives. 
He did not necessarily encourage large families, but he set up 
a strict relationship between father and son. The father should 
be kind to his son, and the son should be dutiful to his father. 
There should be no separation of the father from the son or of 
the son from the father. Mencius,‘ a great successor of Con- 
fucius, developed the principle that the greatest of the three 
evils of a disobedient son was for him to die without posterity. 
Since then the Chinese family has been strongly consolidated 
on philosophical and ethical grounds. 


“He lived about one hundred years after Confucius (Confucius, 551-479 B.C.; 
Mencius, 372—? B.c——Chinese Encyclopedia, Appendix, pp. 9-11), but his philosophy 
is a further development of that of Confucius. 
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Confucius was not very dominant in his time. He had 
many rivals. But after his death his philosophy came gradu- 
ally into predominance. The state took over his philosophy 
as the ground of politics, and encouraged the individuals to 
have as large families as possible. Large families received 
honors from the state. A family of nine generations was con- 
sidered the most honorable family. A family of five genera- 
tions secured small distinction. Families of less than five gen- 
erations were very common. The members of the family lived 
together on the co-operative basis. The villages were differ-| 
entiated by the families in most cases. The family and the 
village did not disintegrate, partly because economic condi- 
tions did not permit, and partly because the old teachings and 
traditions favored their existence. The family did not become 
a conscious problem in China until very recent years. 

At the present time, there are many problems that have 
centered upon the old family system in China, but they are 
different from those arising in Western families. In America, 
the problem of the family is how to adjust families to indus- 
trial conditions. Families in this country have been affected 
tremendously by industries. Both man and woman can get 
work, and they can support themselves. One of the most im- 
portant conditions that can hold the family together has been 
broken down by industries. Therefore, the so-called “family 
problem,” as it does exist in this country, is a problem of hus- 
band and wife, including children. Professor J. H. Tufts has 
done much toward suggesting solutions of the problem of the 
American family. All his solutions rest upon the rearing of 
the young and the improvement of social conditions that di- 
rectly bear upon family happiness. He says, “I do not think 
children can dispense with parents. Still less do I think par- 
ents can afford to lose the responsibility, the direct education, 
and the joy of association with children.”” According to him, 
under industrial conditions the family system can be main- 

*J. H. Tufts, “The Ethics of the Family,” this Journal, XXVI, 239. 
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tained with satisfaction only by increasing wages of the 
working people, by affording them more leisure, and by im- 
proving the educational system. Child labor must cease. Pro- 
fessor Tufts has disagreed with Ellen Key on the problem of 
family love. Ellen Key insisted upon the personality of wom- 
an, but Professor Tufts insisted upon love by voluntary 
choice and intelligence. 

The Chinese families have not been so much concerned 
with these problems. Industries in China are just at the be- 
ginning of development. Our ideals have gone much ahead of 
us. Large families are going to be broken down very rapidly, 
but our economic conditions remain still almost the same. 
There is much danger inherent in the sudden change of the 
old Chinese family system. China is an agricultural country, 
and almost all of its population now are still engaging in farm- 
ing. The Chinese farmers are unlike the English and the 
American farmers. The English and the American farmers 
are large holders. Each farmer holds sufficient land for large- 
scale cultivation. Except in a few places, Chinese farmers are 
small holders. One family can hold only a very small amount 

of land. The cultivation of the land is largely or entirely de- 
‘pendent upon family co-operation. While a large family can 
live very comfortably together, they cannot maintain them- 
selves after separation. Just as small industries cannot com- 
, pete with large industries, so the small families have as yet 
disadvantages when compared to large families. 

The cultivation of the land is one kind of family co-opera- 
tion in China. There is still larger co-operation than that. 
Not all the members of the family have to engage in farming; 
some go to schools for higher education. In the past, China 
held a free private educational system. The expenses for edu- 
cation were very small. On the average, most families could 
support their children at school. The government held only 
periodical examinations. Since Western influence came into 
China the old educational system has been replaced by the 
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new. Today, in China as well as in this country, college edu- 
cation is a great burden. If the family is large enough, it 
perhaps can afford to support one by the co-operation of its 
members; but if it separates itself into small units, it can 
support none. I do not mean that this is the universal condi- 
tion in China now. Certainly higher education in China has 
been enormously affected by this factor. Of course there is a 
remedy for such a situation through political expedients. Un- 
der present conditions the large families are still a help to the 
same end. 

I do not insist that the large-family system in China 
should be continuously maintained. Indeed, I think the large- 
family system will not last much longer. But there is great 
danger in a sudden change from the large-family system in 
China. When industries are developed in China and individu- 
als can be free to secure jobs outside of their own families, the 
present large-family system will be broken down as a natural 
process. Such disintegration of the large-family system does 
not mean the destruction of the old family values; it means 
only the continuation of the old family values by the new. 
Family value is, according to Professor Tufts, a kind of co- 
operation.” When one kind of co-operation is not needed, 
another kind of co-operation can be substituted. As a matter 
of fact, industrial life and agricultural life are entirely differ- 
ent at the present time. Individuals who go out to seek em- 
ployment in the industries cannot at the same time give their 
attention to agriculture. Large families may be transformed 
into small families by the industrial process, but the trans- 
formation will not result in any bad effect upon family life 
and agriculture. On the contrary, a great gain may be the 
outcome when most people change from agricultural life to 
industrial life. People who continue their agricultural life 
may hold more land. They can improve their agricultural 
management and economize cultivation by scientific process. 

*J. H. Tufts, “War-time Gains in American Family,” this Journal, XXX, 99. 
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Now, the cultivation of land in China is unscientific. Except 
in Manchuria, where lands were recently cultivated, Mon- 
golia, where there are now still uncultivated lands, and a few 
other places, scientific cultivation cannot be applied in China. 
Not only can the landholders not afford to buy machines, but 
their lands are unadapted to scientific farming. The lands 
they own are too small, and what everybody can have is not 
all in one piece. If Chinese agriculture can be improved, there 
must be part of the population going to industry. Today more 
people are living on land than is necessary or desirable. 

I think I have made my point very clear that the large- 
family system in China will be broken down in the near future 
by industrialization. My conclusion may not be applicable to 
other countries where old conditions still remain. For ex- 
ample, in India, the more of industrial civilization they wit- 
ness, the firmer is their resistence to it. In China, traditions 
and customs are not so strong as the economic conditions 
that have bound the large family together. In China, there 
is no caste system. Although Confucius insisted upon strict 
human relationships, he did not favor class distinctions. Hu- 
man nature is universally regarded as good. There is no su- 
perior man and slave by nature. Everybody can be taught 
what is wise and good, and thus educated to become a desir- 
able member of the society. This is why there are so many 
movements in China now for social reformation. During the 
last seven or eight years, since Professor Dewey went to 
China, there have been many students’ movements. The stu- 
dents have struggled for national integrity and independence. 
They have facilitated the establishment of evening schools 
for the poor. They have contributed their service to teaching 
free of charge. Public speeches have been delivered on the 
streets to acquaint the common people with new ideas. I need 
not mention the present civil war, with almost all the Western 
returned students on the side of the nationalist government. 
The common people are beginning now to seek for new life. 
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The old values of the large-family system will soon be re- 
placed by the new values. Ancestor worship will be limited in 
its influence. Even now it is not very dominant. Beyond an- 
cestor worship the common people still have other beliefs. 
All the human relationships will be gradually rebuilt. It will 
not continue possible for an ancestor group to live together 
uninterruptedly. I have observed, even several years ago,, 
that people whom I knew were being compelled by economic, 
conditions to seek new conditions of life. Modern communi-! 
cation encourages them to leave their homes and seek new 
experiences elsewhere. Although the value of the large-fam- 
ily co-operation will be broken down, the increasing comfort 
of every individual can be built up. With the growth of the 
nationalistic movement the importance of the family as a 
political unit grows less. In the past the family was responsi- - 
ble for everything. In the future it will be, not the family 
and the state, but the state and the individual. 

To summarize this whole paper, I have insisted that the 
economic conditions are the important factors in the origin 
and development of any family system. I do not overlook 
sexual desires, but mere sexual desires are not strong enough 
to create a family system. Not only human beings have sex- 
ual desires; other animals have them also. Not all animals 
that have sexual desires constitute a family system. We do 
not need to separate sexual desires from family life, but we 
cannot suppose that the sexual desires lead to the constitu- 
tion of the family system. After the family system has been 
developed, many other factors play their parts: traditions, 
customs, political situations, and so forth. It is difficult to 
say that one factor is more important than the other when 
the family has got into definite shape. But the economic fac- 
tor plays the most important part at the beginning of the 
family system. After the beginning of the family system, how 
large a part the economic factor plays is dependent upon 
various other factors. I have shown that the European fam- 
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ily system has been tremendously modified by the industrial 
conditions. When European peoples were in the agricultural 
stage they had their large families. Agricultural life is more 
permanent than the industrial life, and it also needs more of 
family co-operation. The large family is the result. The 
family system of the Chinese people has been conditioned 
more by their agricultural life than by their own traditions. 
It is, of course, true that they have a large body of old tra- 
ditions; but their traditions were brought out as the direct 
consequence of their agricultural life, rather than otherwise. 
This is the line of thought that has brought me to the conclu- 
sion that the large families in China will not continue much 
longer. When industries affect the agricultural organization 
the transformation of a large family into a small one is inev- 
itable. Now industries in China have not been tremendously 
developed. Communication is still backward. Change of 
social conditions must go on very slowly. The most important 
thing we should understand is that the old traditions are not 
the reason why the Chinese people resist any change in their 
family system, but the real reason is to be found in the condi- 
tion of their agricultural life. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Tue Socrat Goon. By E. J. Urwick, Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Toronto. London: Methuen & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 246; index. Price, ros. net. 

Professor Urwick was formerly the professor of Social Philosophy in 
the University of London, at the London School of Economics, and while 
there he published a Philosophy of Social Progress in which he main- 
tained a form of spiritual individualism, with Platonic connections. In 
this new book he works out more fully the same theory. The first part 
deals with the fundamental problem of the nature of variety and of the 
individual. Professor Urwick refutes McDougall’s theory of the group 
mind, although he admits that that is less absurd than the simpler and 
cruder theories of a separate crowd spirit. The connections of any one 
man with his fellows are known to be “external” to the man; and there- 
fore Professor Urwick argues that the case of individuality cannot be 
dwindled away in any varied life. This is indeed in the Platonic tradi- 
tion; for modern idealists who overrate the importance of torial institu- 
tions misrepresent Plato when they suppose him to preach a complete 
absorption of the individual in his community. However, Professor Ur- 
wick has not quite cleared up the nature of that case of individuality of 
which he speaks. That it is not a new relation within a social abode may 
be true; but there is no “equality” at all which can be found in individu- 
ality which is not social. The second part of the book deals with methods 
by which the conditions for the life of the individual have been, and can 
be, improved. We have, therefore, an ethical and philosophical discus- 
sion of political and economic organization and some very cogent criti- 
cism of the hopes which some reformers have in education. Indeed, this 
part of the work will be found essential for beginners in the study of so- 
cial life, whether they are studying economics or government or educa- 
tion. Professor Urwick has the great merit of feeling deeply the issues 
of which he writes. This is not a mere bookish book. It has been “lived”; 
and whether we agree with the conclusions or not, they have far more 
ethical quality about them than any treatise or ethics have. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Urwick has contrived to retain, in his discussion of practical prob- 
lems, just that Platonic touch which Aristotle omitted in his Ethics and 
Politics. Therefore the book is valuable as an instance of the close rela- 
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tion between theory and practice in the study of moral problems. It js 
also an advantage that Professor Urwick seeks his conceptions of the 
ideal life in the experience of saints and seers, and not merely in the 
simple hopes of the man in the street. The book is interestingly written 
and is not burdened with references to the literature of social theory 
which so often obscure the main issues in modern treatises. The experi- 
ence of a teacher has evidently been used in the method adopted by Pro- 
fessor Urwick for making this subject real to the reader. The result is a 
book which is essential for all students of the social sciences. 
C. DELISLE Burns 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


CHANGING BACKGROUNDS IN RELIGION AND ETuHICcs. By Herbert 
Wildon Carr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 224. 


Professor Carr apparently regards the theory of evolution as respon- 
sible for most of the accomplished or required changes in contemporary 
philosophy; and in this book he attempts to indicate what implications 
the theory of evolution has for religion, for ethics, for epistemology, and 
for metaphysics. Evolution, of course, is to be conceived as the Berg- 
sonian creative evolution, and so conceived seems to furnish a basis for 
an inclusive system. Pre-evolutionary cosmologies fall, according to Pro- 
fessor Carr, into two main types: those which stress the materiality of 
the universe, and those which take life and mind to be primordial. Per- 
haps both idealism and materialism are defective, and we have a third 
choice. The third possibility, which Professor Carr proposes as the view 
of creative evolution, is the concept of life as the world-principle. Mat- 
ter, then, would be a derivative of life; and the universe would be con- 
ceived after the analogy of a fountain, the upward-rushing water being 
life and the same water on its lifeless, impeding return being matter. 
Instead of being an irrational dualism, our conception would grasp the 
universe as one process or as the expression of one principle, both life 
and matter being aspects of the larger life of the universe. 

To harmonize religion with this conception of the universe we shall 
apparently have to give up “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob.” In other words, omniscience, benevolence, and the other attri- 
butes of a personal God are either denied or made meaningless by the 
theory of evolution. Nevertheless, there is still something left for us to 
reverence. “If evolution is fact, a force is working in and through our 
individual lives which unites us with all the living, and which specializes 
in us the mode of our individual existence. We must be reverent toward 
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this vague yet clearly apprehended source of our being, for we have come 
to consciousness of it, though we cannot personalize it, or discern its ori- 
gin, or fathom its nature, or conceive its goal.” As the author correctly 
observes, this is essentially the religion of Spinoza put into modern form. 

Certain ethical views are corollary. The moral law is to be regarded, 
not as a source of awe and amazement, but as “the expression in the indi- 
vidual of the universal life-principle which is working through and by 
means of the individual for an end beyond the individual.” We put our- 
selves in accord with evolution by working for an ideal humanity; and 
the attempt in our purposes and conduct to put ourselves in accord with 
the evolutionary process constitutes and expresses the “mind’s intellec- 
tual love towards God.” The theory of evolution determines also an 
interpretation of knowledge. “Evolution shows the dependence of theory 
of knowledge on theory of life. The sciences are not imposed on us by 
the brute forces of indifferent fact; they arise out of the practical neces- 
sity of action. They are schematizations of our activity.” 

In addition to the views summarily outlined here, Professor Carr 
presents interesting discussions of the nature of freedom and of the prob- 
lem of evil. For reasons to be given below the subsidiary discussions are 
on the whole more enlightening than the main contentions of the book. 
Professor Carr’s analyses and arguments are presented with such clarity 
and acuteness that it is unlikely that anyone will read the book without 
learning something from it. Nevertheless one is tempted to ask whether 
or not Professor Carr’s clarity in detail is not contrasted with obscurity 
in the large. It is difficult not to be baffled by the conception of the on- 
goings of the universe as a process analogous to life, a process in which 
what we call matter is a part of the larger life. Doubtless this view ex- 
presses a feeling that we sometimes have in our mystic, Emersonian mo- 
ments, a feeling, indeed, that we should dislike to abandon; but instead 
of being expressed by putting ink marks on prosaic paper in a metaphysi- 
cal treatise, should it not rather be set to music? 

It seems to be true that in the universe something is going on, and 
presumably we may say that somehow the universe is the source of our 
being. But why need we feel that what is going on in the universe is the 
expression of a force toward which we should be reverent? Especially 
since we do not know whether or not this force has honorable intentions, 
why should we feel obliged to put ourselves in accord with it and evolu- 
tion? One suspects that after all backgrounds in religion and ethics are 
not changing very rapidly. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 

Tue University oF TEXAS 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE FACTORS IN ITs FoRMATION. By 
Ernest Barker, Principal of King’s College. London: Meth- 
uen & Co., 1927. Large 8vo. Pp. 288; index. Price, ros. 6d, 
net. 

This book contains the work which Professor Barker has based upon 
his Stevenson Lectures on Citizenship in the University of Glasgow. Pro- 
fessor Barker has now taken a new chair in the University of Cambridge 
where he will be able to develop further the argument which is so excel- 
lently rendered here. The book is divided into two parts, the subject of 
the first part being race, territory, and economic conditions, and of the 
second part, government, religion, and education. The argument briefly 
is that some of the conditions in the formation of any national character 
are not in our control, but that the others are more important and signi- 
ficant. Historical evidence is given for all the author’s conclusions: and 
although the main theme is the formation of a British nation, the ex- 
amples are taken from all European nations. The nation as a “spiritual 
superstructure upon a material basis” was first clearly apprehended in 
the nineteenth century. National unity is “not that of a mind, but of a 
mental substance.” The political forms give it structure, permanence, 
and power; but the force that molded national character in earlier times 
was in the churches, and the formative force of the present is education. 
Perversions, however, occur, as for example the “nationalization of God” 
from which all nations suffer. The experience of the character of a na- 
tion can be felt or that of an individual. The crisis we now face is the 
development of our own national character in its inevitable contacts with 
other nations. The book thus ends with a suggestion that the formative 
forces in national character are not less strong than in earlier times, and 
that there is a practical moral task to be performed by politicians, indi- 
vidualists, and educators in the development of a firm type of national 
character. 

Clearly, then, this book is of the first importance to teachers and 
students of ethics in the more practical applications. The fundamental 
problem of the moral standard and of the criterion by which to estimate 
the quality of any national character—these are not discussed. But Pro- 
fessor Barker has certainly covered a large enough field and his illumina- 
tive examples and suggestive criticism make his book valuable for politi- 
cal philosophy in general. He has used modern psychology, but if a 
criticism may be made, he has not sufficiently drawn upon the sugges- 
tions of abnormal psychology in the analysis of national life. The crises 
and panics in national life are certainly significant, and the mind-groups 
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of political parties and of national certainly suffer from “complexes” as 
much as individuals do. Again, if the forces that are not material are 
largely amendable to guidance the distinction between the guides and 
those who are guided is important, and so is the problem as to the com- 
petence of the guides; but these are hardly discussed by Professor Bar- 
ker. Such criticism, however, may be held to show that the book is suc- 
cessful in suggesting more than it actually discusses, and that means a 
good book. The continual reference to detail and to daily practice made 
it, no doubt, impossible to include discussion of fundamental issues, but 
this very detail and practical reference make the book interesting to read 
and clear in its meaning. There is also a pleasing absence of appeal to 
the instincts and primitive passions which are the stock-in-trade of some 
psychologists when they deal with political and social life. 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 
LonpoN, ENGLAND 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Man’s QuEsST For SociaL GumpANCE. By Howard W. Odum. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xxi+-643. Price, $4.50; student’s edition, $3.60. 

This is a volume in the American Social Science Series by the general edi- 
tor of the series. The Jntroduction to Social Psychology, by L. L. Bernard, has 
already appeared. Professor Odum aims to give a general survey of the various 
social problems, several of which will be further developed in later volumes of 
the series. 

The text takes up a large number of concrete problems, examining not 
merely certain general concepts, such as society and the good life, the individual 
and society, social change, social incidents and emergencies, but specific inter- 
national, national, and regional problems, race, Negro, immigration, the family, 
youth, education, city and country life, business, labor, social work, etc. The 
method of treatment is objective. The style and manner of presentation are 
clear. In addition to specific topics for study and selected bibliographies, there 
is a list of recent books which will be found convenient. 


THE SCIENCE OF SoctAL RELATIONS. By Hornell Hart. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., May, 1927. Pp. xix-+664. Price $4.50. 

This is another volume in the American Social Science Series. Alike in the 
material of the chapters and in the topics for study suggested at the close of 
chapters, emphasis is placed upon the source material and upon its use for stim- 
ulating original thought and discussion. Some of the chief topics are personal- 
ity, social conflict, freedom of laissez faire, equality and justice, parent and 
child, men and women, race conflicts, industrial conflicts. Judging from the 
chapter upon the system of arbitration in the clothing industry, the facts are 
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carefully gathered and fairly presented. Numerous questions for class discus- 
sion are adapted to call out active thinking. The whole organization and pres. 
entation has evidently been studied with great care. 


Tue Sanctity oF Law. WHEREIN Does It Consist? By John W. Burgess, 
Boston and New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+-335. Price, $3.00. 
The period that has elapsed since the appearance of the author’s Politica] 

Science and Constitutional Law marks almost the birth and life of this field of 
study in the United States. The school which Professor Burgess organized at 
Columbia University was notable for its productivity in this and related fields. 
The present volume attempts to trace in outline the sanction of law from early 
times, showing how the Roman and ecclesiastical interpretations gave place to 
modern national conceptions of sovereignty. The chapter on the World War 
repeats a view previously presented; that on the League of Nations expresses 
the hope that the League may be a means for a more genuine nationalization, 
instead of the present Balkanization. If it will suspend its present activities 
and operate as a world-constitutional convention functioning only as an insti- 
tute for free investigation and suggestion, then the United States may safe- 
ly join. 

Jesus. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
Pp. ix+-453. Price, $3.00. 

Nothing could illustrate more conclusively the rapidly changing religious 
consciousness of the day than this study of Jesus as he actually lived and Jesus 
as he came to be conceived. There is not the slightest suggestion of a life so re- 
mote from ordinary conditions and experiences as to constitute a world inac- 
cessible to scientific study and comprehension. The author does not attempt a 
study of the inner life of Jesus in any such fashion as Renan attempted the 
problem. But in contrast with any previous life, it presents in simple form the 
conclusions of modern scholarship, as to what one might have seen if he had 
been present in Palestine in the days of Jesus’ life, and further, how this rela- 
tively simple story became the basis for the imposing system of tradition or in- 
terpretation. The volume represents the best scholarship of the day. It leaves 
with the reader an insistent demand for a further effort to make credible the in- 
fluence upon world-history and in simple hearts of the man of Galilee. 


THE STATESMAN’S BooK OF JOHN OF SALISBURY. BEING THE FourTH, FIFTH, 
AND SIxTH Books, AND SELECTIONS FROM THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
Book oF THE Potycraticus. By John Dickinson. Translated into English 
with an Introduction. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 

Dr. Dickinson’s admirable and fascinating volume is one of the “Political 
Science Classics” issued under the general editorship of Professor Lindsay Rog- 
ers, of Columbia. The general plan of the series has regrettably necessitated the 
omission from the present translation of approximately half of the entire mate- 
rial (including, as Dr. Dickinson remarks, “some of the finest parts”) comprised 
within the Polycraticus. On the other hand “it has been possible to bring to- 
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gether in their entirety all the directly political sections without doing violence 
to the integrity or consecutiveness of the treatment. The result is a practically 
self-contained treatise.” The work thus gains in unity what it loses in scope. 
And this “earliest elaborate medieval treatise on politics,” completed in 1159, 
is really one of extraordinary interest, not only for the student of political sci- 
ence, but also for all who are concerned in any degree with medieval thought. 
It notably exemplifies, in the domain of political theory, the richness and com- 
plexity—all too often, indeed, to the point of confusion—of medieval specula- 
tion, now so increasingly evident to the student of any of its phases. The myth- 
ical representation of a thought fast-bound to a narrow and rigidly unified 
system of simple and universally accepted dogma vanishes, here as elsewhere, 
upon confrontation with the documents. Dr. Dickinson’s introduction is thor- 


oughly competent and scholarly. 
R. M. BLAKE 


Tue NATURE OF Deity. A SEQUEL TO “PERSONALITY AND REALITY.” By J. E. 
Turner. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1927. Price, 10s. 


The present volume is the latest of a series in which Dr. Turner has been 
developing a system of philosophy, culminating in a natural theology of the 
theistic type. The conclusions of the earlier volumes are here taken for granted 
and frequently referred to. Assuming that “the real existence of the Supreme 
Self or Deity can be logically established from the data presented by those out- 
standing characteristics of the universe which have been discovered by natural 
science,” Dr. Turner proceeds to inquire what further indications can be de- 
rived, from a consideration of similar data, concerning “not the existence, but 
the character of the Supreme Self.” 

Among the topics discussed are the relation of God to the universe (God 
is “the Supreme Self in the Whole,” both immanent and transcendent), “His 
Infinity and Perfection,” “His Omniscience and Omnipotence,” “His Father- 
hood, Love and Holiness,” the problem of evil and the nature of the divine 
atonement, the method of creation by “emergent evolution,” and on the whole, 
the progress of mankind onward and upward forever. 

As Dr. Turner remarks in the Preface, his final position, “taken as a whole, 
presents little that is in any sense new.” It is none the less worthy of remark, 
and not a little heartening, that a consideration of the “new universe” of mod- 
ern science should be found to guide us, and with such unfaltering directness, to 
the acceptance of a quite orthodox theism, “until, in the end, the pure in heart 


see God.” 
R. M. BLAKE 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF Error. By Vilhajalmur Stefansson. New York: W. 
W. Norton Co., 1927. Pp. 84. Price, $1.00. 
This brilliant little work is a plea for “truth by definition” or, what 
amounts to the same think, “standardized error.” For all practical purposes, 
the author argues, it is better that most people should not believe the truth. It 
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is too complicated, too precarious, in many cases positively immoral. What we 
want is uplifting and convenient fiction. The literary ostrich has obvious didac- 
tic advantages over his “real” counterpart; the Eskimo of popular belief js 
much more entertaining than those with whom the explorer is acquainted; and 
so on. To consider the consequences of medical truth invading the “standard- 
ized error” of conventional ideas on cleanliness is to realize that such things 
must not be. Through these and other entertaining instances the case for error 
as more valuable than truth is developed. The book closes with the pious hope 
that Fundamentalists, American Legion, and Anti-Saloon League will give this 
matter their most careful attention. 

That all this is to be taken with several grains of salt the author leaves no 
doubt. Yet the problem is perfectly genuine. There is a sense in which approx- 
imation, elimination, and even positive fabrication are social necessities in the 
dissemination of truth. But all this presupposes (a) a sense in which the al- 
leged fiction is actually “true,” namely, the truth that this is really best for 
popular consumption, and (0) a group of favored individuals, the author among 
them, who can attain such truth quite independently of “standardized error.” 
With such further issues the book does not deal. But it does raise the problem 


in a very vivid and stimulating fashion. 
A. E. Murpuy 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHODS OF REASONING. By Daniel Sommer Robin- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+-346. Price, $2.00. 
This useful compilation is in some sense a companion volume to the au- 

thor’s “Principles of Reasoning,” but is so arranged as to supplement any one 

of the standard texts in logic. The material is drawn from a wide and authori- 
tative range of sources, and, what is more unusual, the illustrations are such as 
to be comprehensible to the student apart from any special knowledge of their 
context. The chapters on “Classification” and “The Historical Method” are 
particularly well chosen. Mill’s statement of the “methods of experimental in- 
quiry” and Tyndall’s lecture on “The Scientific Use of the Imagination” are ap- 


pended. 
A. E. MurpHy 


Tue ScientTiFIC Hapit oF THouGHT. By Frederick Barry. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1927. Pp. xiii+-358. Price, $3.50. 

The approach to the human significance of physical science through its 
method and history is bearing fruit. Instead of the usual pictorial presentation 
of the more startling conclusions of physics, apart from all suggestion of con- 
text and qualification, Professor Barry offers an account of “scientific human- 
ism’’—of the habit of thought involved in a scientific approach to reality. The 
advantages of such a treatment are obvious. The sort of world that the scien- 
tist presupposes in his method is described, rather than the imaginative “mean- 
ing” of his results as these are normally purveyed in “popularized” science. 
That the scientific attitude is skeptical and pragmatic, that it carries through 
the interest of common sense in “conditions of occurrence” to a more precise 
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and consistent statement, that its “facts” are never absolute and its theories al- 
ways mere approximations to the complexity of events, are central theses of the 
author. After a somewhat discursive approach to the subject, in which the con- 
tinuity of common sense and science is rather too strongly emphasized, Profes- 
sor Barry develops and illustrates his position in two chapters on “The Nature 
of Fact” and “The Elements of Theory” which constitute the best introduction 
to a philosophy of science now available in English. 

Philosophers fare only moderately well in Professor Barry’s analysis. Mys- 
ticism and “constructive imagination” as embodied in metaphysics are legiti- 
mate, since they deal with regions of experience quite distinct from that of sci- 
ence. Only the pragmatists have been right, however, on the philosophy of sci- 
ence. The rest, no matter how intelligent, suffer from a lack of elementary 
knowledge of scientific problems. Most dangerous are the mathematical logi- 
cians, for here we find a “scientific method” coupled with claims to absolute 
certainty which are quite incompatible with a scientific “philosophy of cau- 
tion.” The pages devoted to the criticism of such claims are of genuine philo- 
sophical importance. The work ends with a lengthy and moderately cheerful 
estimate of the possibilities for the dissemination of “scientific humanism” in 
our universities. Certainly “The Scientific Habit of Thought” is a worthy con- 


tribution to such an enterprise. 
A. E. Murpuy 


ETHICAL Stup1Es (2d ed., revised, with additional notes by the author). By F. 
H. Bradley. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 


344. Price, $5.00. 

At last we have a second edition of Bradley’s splendid essays. The first 
edition was published in 1876, and the book has affected the tradition so deeply 
that perhaps the author was right to hesitate in preparing a second edition. But 
he was at work on this edition in 1924 when he died. The notes added, largely 
for his own use, are slight and do not amount to more than occasional modifica- 
tion in place of direct statement of views. The clear and vigorous original text, 
however, has been for too long difficult to obtain. To re-read it is to receive in- 
vigoration, in spite of all that has been written since; and although some of the 
positions which Bradley attacked are no longer held by any reputable philoso- 
pher, the student of ethics cannot do better than follow the course of Bradley’s 
argument. For scholars it will be useful to have Bradley’s text at their elbows, 
for the copies of the earlier edition have been for many years difficult to obtain 


even for libraries. 

C.D: B: 

A SURVEY OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ENGLAND AND WALES, AS ILLUSTRATED 
By Statistics. By A. M. Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 246. Price, ros. net. 

Professor Carr-Saunders of the University of Liverpool is already well 

known for his books on the population question, and Mr. Caradog Jones is a 

statistician. The book now under notice is a summary of writing statistical evi- 
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dence on population in England and Wales, housing, occupations, trade-unions, 
religious bodies, the national income, education, health and unemployment in- 
surance, etc. It is therefore an advisable basis for the study of contemporary 
England. There are many tables and figures, and the comments and explana- 
tions of the authors provide the necessary guidance through the mass of mate- 
rial. The chief material comes from the official census of 1921, although in re- 
gard to incomes the material is of the year 1924. In that year there were in 
Great Britain 138 persons who had more than £100,000 a year income; and in 
1926 in England and Wales only there were about 1,440 persons who had not 
enough to live a barely human life. 
CD:8. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE MORALE DE JOSIAH ROYCE, ESSAI SUR L’IDEALISME SOCIAL AUX 
ETATS-UNIS D’AMERIQUE. Par R. J. Aronson. Paris: Librairie Felix Al- 
can. Price, Fr. 28. 


This book will not be found to contain anything new to American readers, 
so far as the facts go; but American readers will gain much from the admirable 
interpretation of the social idealism of the United States. They may see them- 
selves in a new light and Europeans are so often “condescending” to the civili- 
zation of the States when they write about it that it is a relief to find a French 
scholar who is sympathetic enough to understand the moral value of the Amer- 
ican tradition. Royce’s social philosophy does not fill a prominent place in Dr. 
Aronson’s book; but is made the culminating point of the New England tradi- 
tion. The conception of the community is well said to be prominent in America, 
and the effect of this upon individualism is interestingly discussed. It is a book 
well worth reading as a correction to some recent attacks on American civiliza- 
tion; and it includes some valuable ethical theory. 

C.D. 8B. 


Tue PsycHoLocy or Murper. By Andreas Bijerre. Trans. from Swedish by 
E. Classen. London: Longmans Green. Large 8vo. Pp. 164. Price, os. 
net. 


Psychology is illuminating the nature of crime without in the least dimin- 
ishing our moral disgust at it. Indeed, if any effect on the moral judgment has 
resulted from psychology, it is the clearer distinction between the crime and the 
criminal. This book is a first-rate contribution to the psychology of moral life 
because it is not a vague generalization, but a vivid account of actual observa- 
tions in the Stockholm prison. The author died in 1925 at the age of forty-six. 
The book before us has great international value. The author has in mind 
throughout the likeness between the psychic life of the criminal and that of the 
average man. The phenomena outstanding in the criminal are self-deception, 
anguished fear and shamming. Clearly the psychologist cannot accept the state- 
ments of murderers at their face value: but by the skill of the author we are in 
this book given a very good insight into the mind of the criminal. 

CoD:B. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By E. Roy Calvert. 
Preface by Lord Buckmaster. London: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 8vo. Pp. 
204, bibliography, and index. Price, ss. net. 

With some evidence of earlier times the author shows how futile is the 
plea that capital punishment is deterrent. Most of the facts used in the book 
are English, but a chapter reviews the position in other countries. This shows 
that even in states in which capital punishment is not abolished it is becoming 
rare. In the United States it has been abolished by eight states; but in the 
years 1890-1917 as many as 1,013 persons were lynched. The evil effects of 
capital punishment upon the general public are described and the terrible dan- 
ger is shown that innocent men may be executed, in which case no error of jus- 
tice can be corrected. In the case of Adolf Beck it took nine years to prove him 
innocent; but happily he was not executed at the end of seven. There is a final 
chapter on “Capital Punishment and Ethics.” The book is popular and pic- 
turesque in its method; it is frankly a plea for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment; but it is none the less valuable for students of moral philosophy. 

C.D B: 


BeENEDETTO Croce: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Trans. by R. G. Collingwood, with a 
Preface by Professor J. A. Smith. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. Pp. 
116. Price, 5s. net. 

This is a small and expensive book, of which the actual autobiography fills 
less than one hundred pages. Croce wrote it when he was just fifty. By his own 
account he was a perfectly normal little boy with a passion for books evidently 
acquired from his parents. He says he was among the best in his class at school. 
He passes through a study of the “economic interpretation of history,” accord- 
ing to Marx, into pure philosophy. Then through literary criticism he comes to 
a solution of his internal struggle in his well-known “Philosophy of the Spirit.” 
This autobiography will, no doubt, be interesting to many as the analysis of a 
spiritual life, and certainly to all who need explanations of Croce’s philosophy. 

C.D. s. 


THE FounpaATIONS OF EpucaTIon. By J. J. Findlay, Honorary Professor of 
Education in the University of Manchester. London: University of Lon- 
don Press, 1927. 2 vols. Vol. I, Arms AND ORGANIZATION. Large 8vo. Pp. 
274. Price, 8s. 6d. Vol. II, THe Practice or Epucation. Large 8vo. Pp. 
382; index. Price, ros. 6d. 

The system and aim discussed in these volumes are mainly English, al- 
though reference is made to others. The aim of education is stated in the tradi- 
tional terms, but very clearly and cogently. The organization discussed includes 
the family and other social institutions besides the school. There follows a full 
description of the English school system; then an account of the English sys- 
tem of training teachers and of the English education authorities. Indeed, there 
is no better account of the present system of education in England; and Pro- 
fessor Findlay has given us something more than a bare statement, for he inter- 
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prets according to general principles the functions of the different parts in the 
English system. In the second volume he deals with the curriculum, books, etc. 
coeducation, reformed methods of teaching, and secondary schools. 

As for Professor Findlay’s own experience, a very interesting passage in 
Volume II gives the indication of his revolt from the tradition of Arnold of 
Rugby, in which he himself was educated. The corporate life of English public 
schools is very acutely criticized by Professor Findlay, who notes the tendency 
of Englishmen to remain “Old Boys.” The crudity of the social standard among 
undeveloped boys in a boarding school is well analyzed; but what is most val- 
uable is not the general theory, but the indications of daily practice in the form- 
ing of a better kind of corporate life. With regard to coeducation, the author 
very well shows that it is an aspect of the relation of the sexes. So long as the 
relation of the sexes throughout ordinary life is what it now is, the problems 
arising out of coeducation cannot be solved. These two volumes are full of 
common sense, a wide experience, and a sane idealism. They will be useful to 
teachers in all countries, although they are specially relevant to English condi- 


tions and will appeal most to the English mind. 
C.D. B. 


THE RussIAN IMPERIAL Conspiracy. By Robert L. Owen. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1927. Pp. x-+212. Price, $2.00. 

For several years the mills of the historians have been grinding out grist in 
revision of our war-time conceptions of the causes of the World War. Conse- 
quently we should not expect in this book by a non-historian any hitherto un- 
disclosed facts, nor even an inclusive, scholarly analysis of the antecedents of 
the war. Nevertheless, the book is well worth reading. It is valuable for people 
who are not acquainted with the work of the technical historians because, de- 
spite its sensational title, it presents with moderation and good sense facts 
which are deeply significant, surprising to the layman, and on the whole fairly 
representative of our present knowledge. Moreover, it is interesting because it 
is written by a former United States senator and contains evidence and conclu- 
sions which the author presented to the Senate in 1923. Finally, the author's 
surprise at the facts he found, his moral indignation, his tolerance even of the 
men he seeks to indict, and his earnest feeling that men could and should learn 
a lesson from the tragedy of the war set an example which we cannot afford to 
neglect. 

The purpose of the author is “to show the Common People of all the na- 
tions that they have been the victims of imperial intrigue and unwise leader- 
ship, and that they should, by democratic processes, defend themselves in fu- 
ture against the secret diplomacy and intrigue of unintelligent officials.” More 
specifically, the author attempts to show that ultimately the war was due to the 
spirit of excessive nationalism, militarism, and imperialism built up in Europe 
through centuries, but that immediately the war was due to the plans and in- 
trigues of a few men in Russia, France, and England, of whom the Russians 


were the most important. 
C. M. Perry 
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FepERAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED States. By Robert D. 
Leigh. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. 687. Price, 


$5.00. 

This is a judicious survey of the organization and administration of public 
health by federal agencies in the United States. It is a factual study with here 
and there remedial suggestions. The author is a highly competent observer in 
the field of political science, and he has had first-hand experience with the Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service. He thinks of the public health organization as 
serving a vital function in our national life, and so he studies its administration 
rather than merely its organization. His last chapter, “The Public Health Per- 
sonnel Problem,” rises to the level of social statesmanship through preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of recruiting for this highly important service. But the 
study rests constantly upon concrete data and is likely to remain a standard 
treatise up to the year 1927 of this rapidly growing interest of our government. 

tT. VzS. 


ProFESSIONAL CopEs: A SoOcIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS TO DETERMINE APPLICA- 
TIONS TO THE EDUCATIONAL ProFEssION. By Benson Y. Landis. New 
York: Columbia University Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
1927. Pp. xii+-108. Price, $1.50. 

Twelve professional and business organizations, considered as representa- 
tive of many others that have codes, constitute the data of this study. Re- 
garding the codes as an important factor in the organizations and looking for 


light upon the problem of codes in educational organizations, the author con- 
siders the structure of the organizations, the situations out of which the codes 
arise, the methods of defining these situations, and the nature of the codes - 
themselves. In the descriptive and analytic part of the study the machinery of 
sociological research is conspicuous. There is an excellent one-page summary 
of the analyses of the twelve organizations and a selected annotated bibliogra- 
phy, though no index. The final chapter presents the lessons that are thought 
to be of value for educators and for educational organizations. ib Ve 


ETHIcs OF ACHIEVEMENT: AN INTRODUCTION TO CHARACTER EDUCATION. By 
Herbert Patterson. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1927. Pp. 482. 


This is a textbook on ethics that is meant to make its readers more ethical. 
It begins with an affirmation of freedom and closes with a sympathetic exposi- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus. All in all, the book asks, and answers, 629 ques- 
tions. Moreover, it has, besides the chapter on Jesus, a chapter each devoted to 
eleven other moral teachers: Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spencer, and Nietzsche. These 
chapters have a large element of quotations in them, but no pains are spared to 
make constructive the impressions gained from even the pessimistic sages. The 
task is clearly conceived, and the book is very simply and not uninterestingly 
written. Presumably it is intended more for secondary schools than for col- 
leges. The treatment is hortatory to a maximum degree and critical to a mini- 
mum. L. Ve a 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE Last QuARTER-CENTURY. Edited by Gerald Bir. 
ney Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 239. Price, 
$3.00. 

During 1926-27 the Journal of Religion under the editorship of Professor 
G. B. Smith published a series of articles relating to the character and progress 
of theological scholarship within the period of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. The present volume is a collation of these papers written by compe- 
tent authorities and representing eleven distinct phases of religious interest and 
research. An enumeration of the subjects treated, together with the names of 
the contributors, should be sufficient to suggest the significance and value of 
this survey: “Old Testament Interpretation,” J. M. P. Smith; “The Life of 
Jesus,” S. J. Case; “The Study of Early Christianity,” H. R. Willoughby; “The 
Interpretation of Protestantism,” J. T. McNeill; “Theological Thinking in 
America,” G. B. Smith; “The Psychology of Religion in America,” E. L. 
Schaub; “History of Religions,” A. E. Haydon; “Religious Education,” T. G. 
Soares; “American Preaching,” O. S. Davis; “Thought Concerning Protestant 
Foreign Missions,” A. G. Baker; “The Development of Social Christianity in 
America,” Shailer Mathews. 

While neither the papers nor the volume aim to be exhaustive, the treat- 
ment affords an excellent summary of some of the most significant achieve- 
ments in this field as well as an index to “the important questions and tasks 
which lie before the next generation of scholars.” The reader will not fail to 
note the growing emphasis of the social approach to the study of religion to 


which these papers direct attention. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


EconoMIcs AND HuMAN BeHavior. “The New Science Series.” By P. Sar- 
gant Florence. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 95. Price, 
$1.00. 


There are three parts to this brief undertaking: first to present, as far as 
possible in the words of authorities themselves, the view of human nature that 
orthodox economics has held; second, to summarize, again as far as possible by 
constant reference to the authorities, the criticism that has been lodged against 
this view of human nature by psychologists and others; and third, “to assess 
the degree of damage inflicted and the amount of salvage that can be definitely 
retrieved.” The latter purpose constitutes the burden of the book. Palms are 
awarded to both the defenders and the attackers of economic orthodoxy. If the 
hedonistic attachment of orthodoxy be given up and if the facts of economic 
life be patiently gathered and statistically presented, then orthodox economic 
theory may prove a useful hypothesis to interpret the facts. Not the least val- 
uable thing about this brisk and unusually lucid book is the attempt to formu- 
late definitions of certain basic economic concepts which are meant to stand- 
ardize verbal usage. 

hs Vas 
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NOTES 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING THE NEW JOURNAL 
OF ABSTRACTS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HE SOCIAL Science Research Council announces plans to es- 

tablish a Journal of Abstracts in the Social Sciences, These 

plans are the result of five years’ study by a committee of the 

Council which has canvassed the situation with respect to the needs, re- 

sources, and purposes to be served by a comprehensive abstract service 
in the social sciences. 

A substantial subsidy has been provided for a period of ten years 
until the journal has become self-supporting through subscriptions. 

In its report to the Council at Hanover, New Hampshire, in August, 
1927, the Committee on Social Science Abstracts stated the need for ab- 
stracts in the following paragraphs: 

The founding of the Social Science Research Council is itself a recognition 
of the fact that leaders in the social sciences are convinced that research in 
these disciplines is greatly in need of stimulation and direction, and farther, 
that the scholars in these fields should be brought closer together for the con- 
sideration and solution of common problems, On the other hand, the delibera- 
tions of the Committee on Social Science Abstracts, and much of the informa- 
tion gathered by it, clearly bring out the fact that one great obstacle to the 
doing of truly scientific research in these fields lies in the tremendous mass of 
the materials to be considered and in the relative, if not quite complete, lack 
of appropriate tools for attacking it. There are so many books, pamphlets and 
reports constantly being published and so many periodicals both scientific and 
semi-scientific steadily pouring from printing houses both here and abroad, 
that it is physically impossible for any one to keep abreast of all the literature 
even in his own special fieid of work. For this reason also, and in making a 
courageous effort to read what he should, he is likely to take first the publica- 
tions obviously in his own special field, and for lack of time to do more, to be- 
come increasingly obvious of what is being done in other disciplines upon the 
same subjects. Thus artificial departmental lines tend to become sharper, and 
in his mind the social sciences stand as distinct and separate fields. 

To overcome these difficulties, a journal is proposed which will save an 
almost infinite amount of time and labor on the part of research workers, by 
giving them in one journal complete citations and short but objective abstracts 
of all important new materials, and will at the same time draw together the 
several disciplines by serving them all through one journal based upon some 
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systematic classification and improved by numerous cross-references to the 
materials in other fields. Other important advantages of such a publication 
could easily be stated. It will save much duplication and waste of effort, it 
will apprise the worker of the existence of other specialists working on his 
problems and stimulate correspondence between them, it will call attention to 
new methods of research, it will serve as a permanent record of the work al- 
ready accomplished, and will in many other ways promote the healthy develop- 
ment of the sciences to which it relates. 


The Social Science Research Council has appointed an Organizing 
Committee consisting of the following scholars, and charged with the 
responsibility of organizing and establishing Social Science Abstracts: 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society; Dr. Davis R. 
Dewey, editor of the American Economic Review; Dr. Carlton Hayes, 
professor of History, Columbia University; Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, editor 
of the American Political Science Review; Dr. Frank A. Ross, editor of 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association; Dr, Clark Wissler, 
professor of Anthropology, Yale University; and Dr, F, Stuart Chapin, 
chairman, professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 

To assist the Organizing Committee, a number of advisory commit- 
tees have been appointed in the fields of cultural anthropology, econom- 
ics, history, human geography, political science, sociology, and statistics. 
These advisory committees have been asked to suggest: (1) the names 
of scholars who may be considered for the position of salaried editors and 
unsalaried consulting editors; (2) to draw up a scheme of classification 
adequate to the needs of the systematic grouping of materials from their 
respective fields of specialization within the social sciences. 

Since the Council is made up of delegates from the national learned 
societies in the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and statistics, the purposes of the Council 
in its efforts to further co-operative scientific research in the social sci- 
ences is best served by devoting Social Science Abstracts to the fields of 
cultural anthropology, history, human geography, political science, and 
statistics, broadly construed. 

Social Science Abstracts will be issued monthly during the year and 
in each issue will appear systematic abstracts of new information pub- 
lished in the fields indicated for the preceding month or months. Social 
Science Abstracts will be printed in English in this country, but it will 
attempt to cover the social science literature of the world as originally 
published in all languages. 

Negotiations are under way to establish a satisfactory basis of co- 
operation with the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
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of Nations in working out a modus operandi with the arrangements for 
economic abstracts undertaken by this international organization. 

The test of published materials to be abstracted will in general be 
the criterion of new information, in the sense of important factual stud- 
ies and contributions to theory and opinion, in the fields of the social 
sciences indicated. This will require the careful scrutiny of articles in 
periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, monographs, and new books. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the annual number of abstracts will run to 
fifteen or twenty thousand titles the first year. The abstracts will be 
cross-referenced and annual indexes published. It is hoped that the first 
number of Social Science Abstracts may be published within the present 
calendar year. 


F. Stuart CuaPin, Chairman of the Organizing Committee 
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